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UNO FOR SETTLEMENT OF OPEN QUESTIONS 


BY DJ. JERKOVIC 


ENERALLY SPEAKING, the settlement 

of difficult and open problems between 
peoples is a permanent United Nations’ task, 
which, under many guises has been the main 
objective of the Organization’s efforts at every 
stage of the changing international relations 
since World War II. The preservation of peace 
and the development of peaceful cooperation 
between nations has always been the immediate 
and ultimate goal of the world organization, 
and will continue to be so. It was for this aim 
that the Organization was created in the stormy 
days of the Second World War by nations uni- 
ted in a common cause. Taught by their own 
hard-won experience, they decided to outlaw 
force and violence as instruments of interna- 
tional policy. There are few people today who 
would challenge the fact that UNO, carrying 
out this task as best it could, has made a real 
advance towards the goal in view. In many 
situations, when the world stood on the very 
brink of war, UNO’s action managed to bridge 
difficult crises and avoid the direct dangers of 
local disputes turning into a real grand scale 
war. At the same time, however, we should 
not underestimate the significance of what has 
been done in organizing aid to uderdeveloped 
countries and regions, in spite of all the limi- 
tations imposed by lack of understanding and 


cooperation on the part of highly industrialized 
countries. The direct and indirect contribution 
of the United Nations in speeding up the eman- 
cipation of former colonies and dependent coun- 
tries, and in the painless liquidation of colonial 
and semi-colonial relations in the world, will 
always hold a prominent place on the credit 
side of UNO’s balance sheet. 

Through its past activity and its direct con- 
tribution to the cause of peace the United Na- 
tions organization has more than justified its 
existence, although it has worked in such in- 
ternational situations as have continually crea- 
ted paralysing internal friction and gravely 
hampered its actions. If we except those situa- 
tions in which direct UNO action was inevi- 
table — owing to already existing local armed 
clashes or owing to their inherent danger, such 
as in the case of Korea and Suez — the United 
Nations has had to take the often limited course 
of appeasement to curb self-will and patiently 
to prepare the settlement of major problems at 
a more appropriate time. Under the conditions 
of the cold war the task was reduced to under- 
taking ad hoc policing action, and at the 
same time exerting a well thought-out conci- 
liatory influence on conflicting forces and 
groups to prevent matters from coming to the 
worst, since they had not been capable of 


smoothing out their differences and regulating 
their troubled relations by peaceful means. 
That was why a tendency to a certain »free- 
zing« of some international problems was then 
understandable, as was the tendency to aban- 
don the settlement of some such problems to 


the big powers, although they should always. 


have remained on UNO’s agenda, in view of 
both the Charter and their importance for the 
attainment of the Organization’s final goal. 

During the past few years, relations in the 
world have at last started, if somewhat uncer- 
tainly and haphazardly, on the sure road of 
improvement. At the same time, things have 
begun to look even better for UNO. New ele- 
ments and changes have appeared within the 
wider framework of international relations, in 
which UNO is acting, and within the Organi- 
zation itself, holding the promise of more effi- 
cacious United Nations action. 

First of all, UNO’s membership has consi- 
derably increased of late, especially with the 
influx of new African members, so that the 
former grouping of forces in the Organization 
has been changed. The present picture is such 
that we may say the time has passed when 
narrow or even wider power groupings could 
restrain or direct UNO’s actions and force their 
own interpretations of the Charter. The influx 
of new members, mainly from former colonial 
regions, is like a transfusion of fresh and heal- 
thy blood into a run-down organism: there is 
no doubt that the organism will move more 
dynamically and act more freely. UNO has 
always owed its most constructive activity 
primarily to the efforts of the small and me- 
dium countries, particularly of the uncommitted 
ones, which, on the basis of a constructive in- 
terpretation of the Charter, have striven to 
make the world organization a true instrument 
of peace and progress and to advance the policy 
of peace among nations. If the belief that in 
the course of long years of the cold war the 
world has overcome the hardest temptations 
and dangers of a real war thanks to the ende- 
avours of the independent countries in the 
United Nations, is correct, it is all the more 
reasonable to expect that the widened front of 
such forces in the Organization, in improved 
world relations and in an era of positive trends 
within blocs, will have a favourable influence 
on UNO’s future activities. 


The big powers are rightly granted a certain 
priority of responsibility in the disarmament 
question because they have themselwes chiefly 
contributed to the creation of the problem by 
their mutual armaments race. Because of this, 
and because UNO has in recent years been pa- 
ralysed by abnormal relations between the big 
powers, the big powers have been left to try 
to find a way out of the disarmament problem 
by themselves through direct contacts, first in 
the well-known Disarmament Subcommittee 
and later in their special groupings in the 
Committee of Ten, outside UNO. But a way 


out has not been found. Although they held 
that the wide forums of the United Nations 
made their efforts more difficult and hindered 
them, the big powers found themselwes in one 
blind alley after another so that now they are 
coming back to the Organization and deman- 
ding action from it. This tendency and attitude 
of the big powers should undoubtedly be vie- 
wed as an encouraging sign, as it is first of all 
an admission that their limitations are greater 
than those of the Organization, which is an 
implicit recognition that outside UNO no solu- 
tion can be found to complicated international 
problems, among which disarmament holds the 
first place. 

Nor has the attempt of the big powers to 
settle other open problems within their own 
narrowest circle, and to improve their own 
disordered relations, met with better success. 
These problems ought to have been discussed 
at the Paris summit meeting in May this year. 
Except for disarmament, the problems planned 
for that abortive meeting would formally ne- 
ither have been a part of UNO’s agenda nor 
been under its jurisdiction. Nevertheless, after 
Paris and similar experiences, the question 
may be asked whether it would not be useful 
to seek a formula which would facilitate the 
settlement in UNO of some aspects of such pro- 
blems, without having to consider the special 
prerogatives of the big powers. 

The changed circumstances themselves ex- 
plain why increased world interest in UNO has 
recently been manifested and why there is now 
a belief that this organization can and should 
deal more actively with the big international 
questions, and intervene more effectually in 
unsettled situations, to lead the world out of 
the present uncertainties and put an end to the 
presend deadlock. The Paris debacle has given 
a special impetus in this respect. Since then, 
in the eyes of independent and of many commit- 
ted countries alike, especially among the small 
and medium ones, UNO has been an instrument 
which could, with increasing success, ensure 
the resumption of the process of conciliation, 
start solving the major world problems, and 
help establish solid and just relations of lasting 
peace among nations. The breakdown of the 
disarmament talks at Geneva and the painful 
prolongation of the talks on the banning of 
nuclear tests, together with the demand of the 
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big powers for UNO’s intervention, confirms 
the universal belief that a solution must pri- 
marily be sought in the Organization. And this 
belief is reinforced by the continual appearance 
of ominous incidents and grave crises, either 
in the field of direct relations between the big 
powers, or in that of their relations towards 
smaller countries, such as Cuba and the Congo, 
where only the existence of UNO or its action 
prevent graver complications. 

Naturally, in the new circumstances it would 
be too much to expect UNO to tackle the di- 
sarmament problem in its very essence at once 
and cut through the differences and misunder- 
standings which surround this and similar great 
world problems. It would also be premature 
to believe that the Organization would from 
now on be capable of intervening so efficacio- 
usly in disputes and trouble spots as to be able 
to eliminate them by a short procedure. The 
resistance of power politics and of cold war 
exponents are still sharply felt on all sides. 
Furthermore, interferences caused on this path 
by the outdated yet still hard-shelled colonialist 
policy of the big powers must still be reckoned 
with. On the other hand, on the side of those 
forces which ought to be the main protagonists 
and inspirers of the United Nations, thier ranks 
are not close enough, nor is their policy coor- 
dinated in a measure capable of continuously 
steering the Organization on the proper course, 
and making unflagging efforts to reach the de- 
sired goal. In this respect, the most recent 
example of the Congo could be doubly instruc- 
tive: both as an example in which, under the 
strong pressure of African solidarity, UNO 
acted without hesitation and, for the most part, 
adequately; and as an example in which a well 
planned action to defend the elementary rihgts 
of a young country is being outwitted and di- 
storted in various stages of implementation. 
The constructive pressure of the world, of 
awakened Africa in particular, is not effective 
enough. This is partly because of inadequate 
repercussions in Asia and partly because of 
-uncertain pressure from other sources, so that 
the effect may sometimes be the opposite of 
the one desired. Notwithstanding the clear 
attitude of the United Nations and the resolu- 
tions passed, the combined efforts of the plot- 
ters in the Congo and their outside protectors 
sometimes carry greater weight, and threaten 
to outwit the just cause of the Congo and the 
efforts of the United Nations. 

Nowever, new tendencies in international 
relations, and changes in the world and within 
UNO, show that the Organization is entering a 


phase of more active and direct engagement in 
settling various kinds of open questions. The 
forthcoming session of the General Assembly 
could in this respect offer the necessary indi- 
cations, particulary because the disarmament 
problem is appearing there for the first time 
with exceptionally favourable prospects. In 
view of these, the problem is ripe at least for 
such procedural decisions as might move the 
disarmament issue in the months to come from 
the present stalemate, and perhaps even lead to 
a solution of one of its many aspects. The appe- 
arance of disarmament on UNO’s agenda with 
such prospects could not fail to influence the 
general course of the session of the General 
Assembly. Moreover, the Assembly’s success in 
initiating the settlement of one of the key pro- 
blems of the modern world would speed up the 
liquidation of the remnants of the cold war and 
generally improve conditions for the gradual 
settlement of other open problems. 
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PRESIDENT TITO’S STATEMENT CONCERNING THE 


‘present TITO has made on August 29 
the following statement to TANJUG’s director 
with reference to the development of the situation 
in the Congo: 

“The peoples of Yugoslavia have followed and 
still follow with the greatest interest and full 
understanding the efforts which are being made 
by the Government of the Republic Ccngo to 
consolidate independence and the unity of the 
Congo, deeming that it is the legitimate right of 
that Government to establish power over the 
_whole territory of its country. 

We consider that the internal organization of 
the Congo can successfully and in a democratic 
manner be solved only by the people of that 
country when Belgian trooops have been with- 


SITUATION IN CONGO 


drawn and when the full independence of the 
Congo has been achieved. 


For this reason and because the presence of 
Belgian trooops in the Congo is assuming the 
nature of ever more open interference iin the 
internal affairs of the Congo, we maintain the 
standpoint that it is indispensable for the Belgian 
troops to be withdrawn from the Congo without 
delay, in accordance with the resolution of the 
United Nations Security Council. In our opinion, 
the presence of the United Nations troops in the 
Congo should facilitate the normalization of 
conditions in that country, contributing to the 
realization of the legitimate rights of the Con- 
golese Government, at whose invitation they have 
entered the Congo”. 


Congo and United Nations 


By Gayro ALTMAN 


HE FOURTH DISCUSSION of the Congolese 

problem in the Security Council did mot contri- 
bute much to the settlement of the essential feature of 
the problem — the withdrawal of the Belgian troops 
from the territory of the Congo. On the contrary, the 
old trick is being repeated — the trick with which we 
have become very familiar in the past two months: an 
atempt to “water down” the Security Council’s instruc- 
tions by the Belgian authorities, which is linked with 
the new diversionary measures against the integrity 
and stability of the Congo Republic. The UN Secre- 
tary-General informed. the Security Council of the 
obligation of the Belgian government to withdraw its 
“combat toops” from the entire Congolese territory. 
No sooner was this announced than a Belgian officer 
‘declared that his units might not be able to leave the 
-Camina base for months to come, while the govern- 
ment-in Brussels stated with regret that the prescribed 
time limit could. not be observed. At the same time, 
the plot around Catanga is continuing, widening, and 
assuming new forms. The goal is no longer only the 
gradual economic “starvation” of the Congo by ‘the 
breakaway of one of its richest provinces. Faced with 
the danger of stronger and more concrete support by 
the African countries, the organizers of the plot and 
the participants in it are speeding up their activities. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that they are di- 
rectly striving to overthrow Lumuba’s government and 
replace it by a “Tchombean” regime. Thus the disin- 
tegration of the Congo — which would meet with 
violent opposition in Africa — might perhaps be aver- 
ted, and_the essential foreign “interests” in that 


country preserved. Thanks to this activity, which is 
based on and supported by the presence of the Belgian 
troops, the situation in the Congo is now extremely 
complicated and full of dangers to Africa, and to 
international relations in general. 

The United Nations’ responsibilities in the Congo 
have thereby increased. UNO’s ‘action, the biggest in 
the Organization’s history, may constitute an excep- 
tionally important precedent, in both a positive and a 
negative sense. If it is to be the former, the full 
efficacy of the action should be ensured by following 
the Security Council resolutions consistently, and by 
removing all obstacles in that path. This particularly 
refers to misunderstandings between the executors of 
the Council’s resolutions and the Congolese govern- 
ment. Because the Council again did not formulate with 
more precision how its resolutions should be imple- 
mented, which was what the Congolese government 
demanded, the possibility of different interpretations 
of these resolutions have mot yet been eliminated. 
Morevover, one of the two specific tasks emphasized 
at the Security Council’s session — the withdrawal of 
the Belgian troops in eight days’ time — has mot been 
put into effect. If remains to be seen whether the 
accomplishment of the second: task — the setting up 
of a consultative committee to help in the carrying 
out of the resolutions — will facilitate the removal of 
possible divergencies between the UN authorities and 
the Congolese government. 

Unfortunately, the Security Council resolutions 
regarding the Congo have always suffered from a lack 
of precision. They have never stated categorically 


when they should be implemented, nor do they speci- - 


fity how this should be done. This has undoubtedly 
caused difficulties. However, the problem does not 
consist so much in the lack of precision in the reso- 
lutions, as in the different interpretation of these do- 
cuments. For the resolutions clearly state that assi- 
stance is being given to the legitimate Congolese 
government in order to supress outside intervention 
and preserve the independence and integrity of the 
country, and also that the UN force should act in 
cooperation with the government to which the assi- 
stance is being given. 

The role and competence of UN troops are more 
or less clearly defined. Its resolution of July 14, the 
Security Council authorized the UN Secretary-General 
to give the government of the Congo Republic needed 
military assistance, until the national security forces, 
through the joint efforts of the Congolese government 
and the UN technical assistance were capable, in the 
opinion of the government, of fully meeting their 
tasks. Therefore the Security Council was not cate- 
gorical enough in emphasizing the principle that UN 
forces should assist the Congolese national forces in 
carrying out their task: of preserving the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Congo. It is all the harder 
to understand why the Congolese government has re- 
cently found itself in the position of making an unsuc- 
cessful request to UNO for the control of airports and 
ports. Nor can we understand the attitude and actions 
of certain UNO representatives in the Congo regard- 
ing Catanga. 

The UN representatives have on many occasions 
stressed that the international forces should not inter- 
fere in Congolese internal relations or prejudice the 
future of that country by their actions. This is the 
only correct principle in all cases when that world 
organization’s intervention becomes indispensable. 
Nevertheless, it must be noted that this principle is 
not in the least at odds with the Congolese govern- 
ments demand for help from UN forces in establishing 
efficient control by the Congolese troops over the 
entire country. The protection of the independence and 
integrity of the Congo, which ig the responsibility that 
UNO has taken upon itself, is difficult to imagine if 
parts of the country are not accessible to the organs 
of the legitimate government at Leopoldville. On the 
other hand, giving, internationally or not, any direct 
or indirect encouragement to the secessionists of the 
Tchombean type would render more difficult, if not 
impossible, the carrying out of the United Nations’ 
task. Certain statements by some UN representatives 
— such as the one that Secretary-General did not 
intend to use international forces to protect the offi- 
cials of the central, government in Katanga, or the 
fact that they did not categorically deny Tchombe’s 
allegation that UNO accepted all his conditions for 
entry into Catanga — were skilfully used to strengthen 
the position of the secessionists in that province. UNO 
should not allow anyone to form the impression that 
it is treating the Congolese government and the go- 
vernment of a province as “equal partners”, as this 
would mean interference in the internal affairs of the 
Congo, all the more so as, after it had become obvious 
that “independent” Catanga could not be recognized, 


Tchombe himself stopped mentioning secession” and 
tried to mask his activity against the unity of the 
country under the designation of “confederalism”. By 
demanding, at least overtly, what had already been 
provided by the consitution of the Republic of Congo 
— a wide self-government of the provinces — he was 
himself removing any legal basis for his refusal to 
recognize the authority of the central government. 

It is interesting to see how certain circles, which 
used to be advocates of the most blatant interference 
in the internal affairs of African and other countries, 
are now persistently appealing for the upholding of 
the principle of non-interference — in fact advocating 
the overthrow of the Congolese government. These 
tactics are quite understandable. But as far as UNO 
in concerned, the Organization must, in the interests 
of the success of its big action in the Congo, remain 
faithful to the principles on which this action iis ba- 
sed. It has pledged itself to protect the Congo from 
foreign imtervention, direct or indirect, and to help 
that country to surmount the difficulties caused by 
such intervention. The basic problems: the withdra- 
wal of the Belgian troops and the resolute prevention 
of any foreign activity against the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of the Congo, still remain. If these 
problems are sucessfully settled, the Congolese would 
be able to make decisions about the organization and 
future of their country by themselves, without any 
undesired outside “assistance”. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslav-Cuban Trade Negotiation 


By Marko SLANOVIG 


RADE DELEGATION from Cuba, headed by 

Dr. Raul Cepero Bonilla, Minister of Commerce, 
visited Yugoslavia late in July, to conclude a trade 
agreement and one on scientific and technical co- 
operation between the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia and the Republic of Cuba. The agreements 
were signed in Belgrade, on July 30, 1960. The con- 
clusion of these agreements had been agreed upon as 
early as January last, during the visit to Yugoslavia 
of Dr. Raul Roa, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Cuba. On this occasion the mutual wish 
was expressed to complete the cordial and_ close 
political relations between Cuba and Yugoslavia by 
adequate economic co-operation, which had not existed 
in practical form up till then. The conclusion of the 
agreements referred to became a primary and indi- 
spensable pre-condition for the successful and smooth 
development of that co-operation in the field of trade 
exchange and economic activity in general which is 
necessary for both countries. They constitute the 
framevork and legal basis for the trade activity 
which, we trust, will be increasingly intensive be- 
tween the two countries. In addition to the usual 
clauses the Trade Agreement contains a most-favo- 
ured-nation clause stipulating reciprocal treatment, 
and also contains a clause on shipping. The Agree- 
ment is provided with guiding lists of the products 
to be exchanged between the two countries. 

The Agreement on Technical Co-Operation renders 
it possible to exchange technical documets, patents 
and similar material, to provide experts and skilled 
personnel, to develop various kinds of co-cperation 
in the scientific and technical fields etc. Moreover, 
the Agreement calls for forming two mixed commis- 
sions — in Belgrade and in Havana — which will draw 
up periodical plans for technical and scientific co- 
operation, along with a body to be formed in each 
signatory country to organize the putting into prac- 
tice of this co-operation. 

But the spirit of the signed agreements implies 
more than the written clauses and letters, and is 
reflected in the formulation of article 1 in the Trade 
Agreement, which says that “the Governments of 
Cuba and Yugoslavia have agreed upon taking all 
possible measures to facilitate and promote trade ex- 
change between their two countries.” 

The agreements are marked by the time and 
circumstances under which they have been concluded. 
Cuba’s struggle for political and economic indepen- 
dence in spite of the difficulties and obstacles put 
in her way, and her determination to free herself as 
soon and as completely as possible from the back- 
wardnes inherited from dictatorial regimes and 


foreign influence, is calling forth a wide wave of 
solidarity among all the progressive forces throughout 
the world. So it is only natural that relations be- 
tween two such countries should be cordial and 
friendly. Their determination to strengthen and to 
w.den their co-operation on the economic plane too 
is the result of similar ways and goals, of mutual 
needs, and of the conviction that small countries 
can by making use of their own forces and means 
and by mutually assisting one another, find solutions 
of the problems confronting. them on their path of 
economic development. 

The agreements also have their objective economic 
justification, which confirms their usefulness and 
guarantees the fulfilment of their clauses. Besides her 
urgent and acute problem of finding new markets 
for her sugar, and her need for credits, Cuba is faced 
with the task of building and reconstructing her 
economy in step with its diversification, along with 
the development of industry, the liquidation of mono- 
cultures in farming, the widening of the narrow scope 
of her trade exchange, and her economic growth in 
general. The Yugoslav economy, with its capacity, 
especially with its export potential, which ranges 
from single machines to complete equipment and plants, 
its technical achievements and experience in organi- 
zation, can — within certain limits render assistance 
to Cuba. 

The cordial relations existing between the two 
countries undoubtedly offer favourable prospects and 
a solid basis for a quick realization of the wishes and 
intentions of the two countries in the domain of eco- 
nomy as well. 

The agreements have a determined political 
importance. The arrangements reached signify for 
Yugoslavia closer relations with yet another country, 
in addition to those with which she is co-operating in 
a successful and mutually beneficial way, and at the 
same time mean the realization of one of the prin- 
ciples underlying her foreign policy. For Cuba the 
agreements and their carrying into effect constitute, 
not only moral support and concrete assistance, but 
unquestionable political success in breaking the isola- 
tion imposed on her. 

Finaly, it should be emphasized that the arran- 
gements determined on and the good will which has 
inspired them will not in themselves be sufficient to 
realize all the objective and existing capacities and 
intentions of the partners. It is now left to the com- 
petent economic and other organs of both countries 
to investigate and asses throughly their comcrete 
mutual needs, and to begin without delay the reali- 
zation of their tasks. 


The Cuban Delegation was given an opportunity 
to inform themselves of Yugoslavila’s economic attain- 
ments, the development of her industry and _ the 
results of her agricultural production, as well as of 
the trends of her future econdmic progress. The Dele- 
gation was also given an opportunity to expound 
Cuba’s objectives and efforts in the building of her 
own economy, and the obstacles in her way. 

The visit of the Cuban Trade Delegation to Yu- 
goslavia, following the earlier manifestations of 
friendship, has, in addition to the concrete results 
achieved during its stay, contributed to a better 
mutual understanding of the problems and difficulties, 


COMMENTS 


and the needs and possibilities of both countries. It 
marks a further step towards the solidarity between 
Cuba and Yugoslavia in all domains where their 
common interests and identical or similar goals meet. 

This accounts for the fact that the trade agree- 
ments exceed by far the adequate legal formula for 
normal trade exchange and scientific and technical 
co-operation and, in view of the circumstances refer- 
red to, have the character of instruments fcr pro- 
moting economic co-operation on an ever-increasing 
scale and in the best possible way between Cuba and 
Yugoslavia, 


Bundeswehr Raises its Head 


By Nikg’a DUBRAVCIC 


wat HAD BEEN going on in secret for a long 
time, has come to light recently. The Bundes- 
wehr general staff has appeared with an ultimatum 
in the form of a memorandum. Its main demands 
are: nuclear armaments for all sections and units 
of the German army, complete integration of the 
NATO forces (meaning the rejection of plans to 
strengthen certain national armies in Western Europe); 
and the introduction of conscription in West Germany. 
This newest document, revealing the resurrection 
of the militaristic spirit and policy of the German 
military power, has caused apprehension in countries 
which still carry the unhealed scars of past German 
aggression. The danger is all the more apparent be- 
cause the Bundeswehr appears as an independent 
military and political factor, wishing not only to in- 
fluence the course and spirit of the policy of its go- 
vernment, but literaly to draw its main support and 
encouragement from that policy. 
The Bonn government has, from the start, held 
a particular place in Western Europe as the. leading 
protagonist of strained relations with the East, as 
the bitter enemy of negotiation and coexistence. Its 
ideas of retaliation and its plans to restore the pan- 
German might and hegemony, which have been grow- 
ing throughout the cold war period, have been fer- 
vently assisted, both materially and morally, by the 
first NATO power — the USA. Thanks to its favou- 
rable position in the military and political system of 
the Western bloc, the Bonn government — as the 
striking force of American strategy in Europe — has 
profited by the spirit of bloc policy to build its own 
military machine and return to that aggressive po- 
litical philosophy which has always been a grave 
threat to all peace-loving European nations. Unfort- 
unately, in recent years such a development has been 
actively supported also by those nearer and more 
distant neighbours who probably have cagent reasons 
to prevent the rebirth of the Wehrmacht in the guise 
of the Bundeswehr. They have silently passed, whether 
sincerely or not, over the ruthless violation of the 
Brussels Treaty and other agreements on the banning 
of nuclear weapons production in Germany. 


The matter in dispute is the expansion of the 
well-known militaristic policy. This constitutes a very 
grave precedent, which contains not only the far- 
reaching ambitions of the generals who have replaced 
their SS badges of yesterday by the NATO emblem. 
Their memorandum actually represents a political 
programme worked out with precision, which comes 
after a series of similar demands and ventures in the 
past few years. It is an expression and cofirmation 
of Adenauer’s age-old policy of relying on force and 
the stirring-up of the cold war. The first citizen of 
Bonn only recently spoke about the role of destiny, 
bestowed on West Germany by Heaven as champion 
in the crusade against communism. Does this sermon 
not remind us, with painfull clarity, of Hitler’s talk 
about Providence? 

Although historic associations are not always jus- 
tified, the ominous sounds of fanfares now echoing 
in the Bundeswehr garrisons lead us to the thought 
that history can repeat itself. After the Weimar 
muddle, Hitler’s Reich did not want to reconcile itself 
to its status of that time. And judging by the streng- 
thening of the military factor in the Federal Republic, 
neither does Adenauer’s Germany wish to accept its 
present position of first-class economic power. It is 
striving, publicly and recklessly, for military and po- 
litical domination as well. Its generals are today 
reaching for marshal’s batons, and endeavouring to 
stamp their seal, perhaps even tomorrow, on the entire 
domestic and foreign policy of the Bonn Republic, 
in a style of the old “Drang nach Osten”. 

Unfortunately, this is no time for illusions: the 
Bundeswehr memorandum is much too clear to de- 
ceive us as regards its aim and future range. What 
is most tragic is that it enjoys the patronage of Ge- 
neral Norstad and of the strategic and political plan- 
ners in the Pentagon. Europe should free herself from 
the fallacy of cold war calculations: for a nuclear- 
equipped Bundeswehr will inevitably cause the in- 
crease of tension in international relations; it will 
not only offer violent resistance to any idea of disar- 
mament and peaceful negotiation, but it might easily 
lead the problem of war and peace to the point of 
no return. 


Good News from Shtora 


F SIGNS are not deceptive, the foreign ministers 
of the Arab states, who convened for a few days 
at Shtora, near the Syrian-Lebanese border, have done 
a lot of good work. Meeting both as a conference of 
the Arab states and as the Council of the Arab League, 
they thoroughly and patiently discussed the basic pro- 
blems of contemporary Arab policy and the problem 
of inter-Arab relations. Judging by the signs, they did 
this in an atmosphere of goodwill and with a sense of 
mutual responsibility both towards. their own, Arab 
interests, and towards higher international interests. 
This meeting might therefore be regarded as one of 
the most successful so far — as one which perhaps 
marks the beginning of a change which will bring only 
good, both to the Arab and to the general cause. It 
should be particularly emphasized that representatives 
- from Iraq and the UAR, the most important countries 
in the Arab East, whose relations have been burdened 
by tragic misunderstandings, not only sat at the same 
table at Shtora and cooperated, but their cooperation 
set the tone of the meeting, enabling it to achieve 
considerable results and greater promise for the future. 
It is a pity that all Arab nations were not re- 
presented at Shtora. The results achieved surely lose 
something because of the absence of a Tunis represen- 
tative, who would have only contributed to its success. 
The loss is, however, mutual, as abstention from such 
a harmonious and successful meeting cannot be the 
best means of arriving at the defence and affirmation 
of the individual views and interests of any Arab 
state. 

It should also be pointed out that the Algerian 
problem, one of the most acute affecting contemporary 
Arab and world policy, headed the agenda of the ses- 
sion. At Shtora, this problem was put forward in the 
form of a demand by the Provisional Government for 
a greater and wider Arab engagement, so that the 
Algerian problem could be settled in accordance with 
the accepted right of the people to self-determination. 
The Provisional Government demanded, and the con- 
ference decided, that efforts should be increased to 
recognize the Provisional Government, especially in 
the Arab world. Other proposals were the more ef- 
fective assistance, including assistance in volunteers, 
as well as the assistance by way of wide diplomatic 
pressure, both on France and on her NATO allies, who 
are actually present in Algeria onthe side of France. 

Meanwhile, the main accent was on the wider 
engagement of the most recent programme of the 
Provisional Government for the settlement of the Al- 
gerian problem through a referendum organized and 
controlled by UNO. The Shtora decisions will certainly 
be reflected at the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly, where the Arab countries will initiate a 
movement for UNO to take appropriate measures. 
Because of the universally recognized guilt of France, 
the course and outcome of recent negotiations between 
representatives of AFLN [the Algerian Front of Na- 
tional Liberation] and France place the Algerian side 


in a more favourable position, and lent increased 
force to its arguments in defending its newest pro- 
posals for the settlement of the problem. 


Problems of inter-Arab relations took second place 
at the meeting. They deal with less concrete elements 
than-the Algerian question, and for this reason they 
were not matters for exceptional decisions, but this 
does not in the least lessen their significance. On the 
contrary, unsettled Arab relations have been a real 
Achilles’ heel of Arab policy for years, and the source 
of the chief weaknesses in the Arab world. Through 
the special efforts of the Iraqi and Cairo representa- 
tives in particular, things were said and accomplished 
for the first time at Shtora, which should have been 
done a long time ago if countries and peoples which 
in every respect speak the same language, and have 
the same tendencies, are to find themselves, side by 
side, in their efforts to serve the common and general 
cause of independence, peace and progress. 

Very little is known about the discussions, argu- 
ments and counter-arguments. concerning the second 
item of the agenda, but this is of little importance. 
What is important to all those who expect a larger 
contribbution from Arab policy and believe in its 


* capability of offering such a contribution to the world, 


is the announcement from Shtora that the Arab mi- 
nisters openly talked about their differences and mis- 
understandings. More than that: they realized and 
admitted it was in their own interests and in all-Arab 
interests to forget the past and introduce an era of 
better understanding, greater mutual respect, and more 
fruitful cooperation. 

Such an outcome of the Shtora conference seems 
to us particularly significant because it comes at the 
moment when there is a certain amount of disorder in 
the ranks of Afro-Asian countries. This disorder 
causes their independent policy to lose its dynamics 
and effect, which is partly reflected in the develop- 
ment of the Congo crisis. The consolidated unity of 
the Arab ranks on the lines of a consistent policy 
comes at the right time, and therefore it will give 
freshness and impetus to independent and peaceable 
trends all over Africa, Asia and the rest of the world. 
Those who follow these trends played an enormous 
role in the era of the cold war, and big tasks of 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


After the double numbers of July and Au- 
gust 1960, the “Review of International Affairs”, 
from this issue onward, will resume regular 


publication each 5th and 20th of the month. 

In addition to the editions in Serbocroatian, 
English, French, German and Russian a Spanish 
edition was started on July 16th 1960 and is 
now available. 


defence and reconciliation are still awaiting them in 
the future. 

The Palestine problem and all those related to 
that country occupied third place. It was wise and 
realistic to place them so, both because there is not 
enough unanimity either in the Arab ranks, or in 
wider international relations. Moreover, the other pro- 
blems cited were urgent enough to demand priority, 
and extensive enough to absorb all the forces at hand 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


Addis Ababa 


for their proper settlement. Finally, the ordering of 
inter-Arab relations, and the progress of the Arab: 
countries towards a general transformation, will first 
of all, and in great measure automatically, be followed 
by a policy concerning the third item which will give 
the best results, without hampering anyone, or jeo- 
pardizing either peace in the Middle East or the de- 
mands of justice. 


Conference: 


Climate and Aftermath 


By John K. 


The death of John Kale in a recent airplane 
crash has deprived “Review of International Af- 
fairs” of one of its most eminent contributors. 
Just before his tragic death, John Kale, 
who was Secretary for Foregin Affairs of the 
National Congress of Uganda and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the African Peoples’ 
Conference, sent us two contributions dealing 
with actual events in Africa. In-memory of the 
prominent leader of the African anti-colonial 
movement we are publishing his first article in 
this number. The second one will appear in our 
next issue. 


OTHING SUCCEEDS like success. And if any- 

thing was successful, the’ IInd Conference of 
Independent African States held at Addis Ababa from 
14th through 24th June, was. If 1960 has been called 
Africa Year, to mark the culmination of the tre- 
mendous succession of significant Pan-African events, 
such as the recent attainment of independence by over 
ten African States this year alone, then the importance 
of the year was even further accentuated by the ten- 
day conference of African States. 

Two years ago Africa took a clear road. At the 
first Conference of Independent African States at 
Accra iin April 1958 eight sovereign countries, repre- 
senting only 36 per cent of the total African popul-. 
ation, met to deliberate mainly on African affairs. 

In June this year 13 African States, both inde- 
pendent and those whose date of independence this 
year had been firmly fixed, met in Addis Ababa, not 
only to discuss African affairs, but also to present 
the African contribution towards the solution of world 
problems. In all, at Addis Ababa, 22 African countries 
— official and unofficial — were represented by about 


'300 participants and covering over two-thirds of the 


entire African population. 


KALE 


It all began at the Bandung Conference. The Ban- 
dung Conference marked an important milestone. in 
the history of the. Afro-Asian peoples. For the’ first 
time the peoples of Asia and Africa — people who 
for centuries had been oppressed, people whose natural 
development had been interrupted by colonialism, 
people whose history, culture and) human contribution 
had been distorted, — came together to exert their 
presence in human society and to redress the injus- 
tices perpetuated upon them by those ironically des- 
cribing themselves as the “civilised nations”, The 
people of Africa and Asia met in Bandung five years 
ago in a bid to restore their dignity and chart their 
destiny. Since then, the Bandung force has been the 
guiding principle of justice, human respect and uni- 
versal brotherhood; and freedom of choice of govern- 
ment and the social and economic pattern of political 
systems. Bandung showed to the world that apart 
from Europe and America, Africa and Asia do actually 
exist. Thus the people of these looted continents con- 
certed their efforts and mobilised their forces in 
favour of national independence, for it was well re- 
cognised that national sovereignty was the prerequisite 
for advancement. 

Since Bandung, despite imperialist intrigues to the 
contrary, the people of Africa and Asia have hada 
similarity of purpose and unity of action. The Afro- 
Asian force emerged as a symbol of oppressed people 
categorically determined to win their freedom and 
formulate their destiny. Hence the Bandung Confe- 
rence was of even greater significance to Africa than 
Asia; the colonial occupation of which had reached 
a vestigial stage. After the Bandung clarion call to 
freedom and colonial emancipation, the shaky struc- 
ture of colonialism began to crumble irrevocably. 
Africa took the lead in the march against the indig- 
nity of colonial occupation, and today the African 


upsurge to freedom has 
heights. 

The call for the Conference of Independent Afri- 
can States was not a breakaway from Bandung soli- 
darity. On the contrary and to the chargin of the 
colonial powers, it was a consolidation of the Bandung 
principles, and marked a Pan-African specific plat- 
form calculated to achieve African aspirations in the 
framework of the Bandung principles. Thus not only 
were the Bandung principles reiterated in the Addis 
Ababa Resolutions, but also the Bandung spirit and 
its guiding force was repeatedly emphasised. The Afri- 
cans are thus not only ready to co-operate with those 
who accept the principles of self-determination of all 
nations, but are further determined to work closely 
with all those nations and people the world over 
pledged to put a speedy end to the evils of colonialism. 


attained unprecedented 


ries 


FROM ACCRA TO ADDIS ABABA 


The Accra Conference marked a significant stage 
im the Pan-African struggle towards freedom, inde- 
pendence and unity. This Conference has been, since 
its inception, the driving force of African emancip- 
ation movement, and is the source of inspiration of 
those yet in the march against colonialism and foreign 
domination. It was thus iin the spirit of the Accra 
Conference that the Pan-African struggle achieved 
cohesion and that African Freedom Day April 15, was 
declared: Since then every African event echoes throug- 
hout the entire breadth and length of the African con- 
tinent. — 
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At Accra in April 1958, Africa presented titself to- 
the world. At Addis Ababa in June 1960, the whole 
world was following Africa. In between, events of 
gratifying satisfaction marked the political, cultural, 
social and economic evolution of our continent. 

The Accra Conference marked the end of the 
Berlin era; the Addis Ababa Conference confirmed the 
growing strenght of Pan-Africanism and underlined 
the effective emergence of the African personality. 

Whereas in Accra the Conference agenda included 
just about half a dozen items, lasted less than a week 
and hardly accepted the legitimate recognition of free- 
dom fighters; in Addis Ababa, as a sequel to the im- 
portant. changes in African evolution or revolution, 
the items on the agenda were no less than 20, the 
Conference period spread over two weeks; and free- 
dom-fighters from eight colonially occupied countries 
attended and testified befiore the committees of the 
Conference. 


At Accra the Pan-African struggle was born. In 
Addis Ababa it came cof age. Thus militant popular 
organizations, notably-the.~All-African People’s Con- 
ference and the Afro’Asian, People’s Solidarity, were 
able to make their contribution towards the African 
cause. On its way to economic reconstruction and Pan- 
African economic cooperation, including an African 
common market and a Pan-African Bank of Recon- 
struction, the Addis Abbaba meeting profited from the 
contribution of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission in Africa (E.C.A.) and was assured .of its 
readines for still further collaboration. 

Despite the significant success of the Addis Ababa 
meeting, following the C.1.A.S. and drawing a lesson 
from its two-years’ experience, the indefatigable de- 
votion of its informal permanent machinery at the 
United Nations and the unhaltable African upsurge 
to freedom and unity, various points casting a dark 


shadow on the Pan-African Freedom Front could be 
detected. At Accra, when the African States were only 
eight and when their independence had as a common 
denominator the bitter colonial struggle, they easily 
united their ranks, and the colonialists, in their sy- 
stematic intrigues of divide and rule, were frustrated. 
Now, with a greater number of African States emerg- 
ing, coupled with the accelerated speed of neocolonial- 
ism, the imperialists are working harder than ever 
before to divert the African march from its right 
course. Not that they succeeded at Addis Ababa, but 
the danger nonetheless did exist. The African States, 
present and future, must of necessity keep on the 
alert. Because the fountain of the strength of their 
power emanates from their unity. 


CONTRIBUTION TO MANKIND 


The deliberations at Addis Ababa were neither 
narrow ner chauvinistic. They spread from the urgent 
problems of African freedom to the “Strenghtening 
of International Peace and Security in conformity 
with the Charter of the United Nations; Declarations 


of Bandung and Accra Resolutions” (Iten 10 on the 
Agenda). Apart from facing the problems confronting 


the very existence of Africa, such as colonialism, 
apartheid, racial supremacy and the threat of nuclear 
colonialism in Africa, the Conference, by reiterating 


its concern regarding cold war antagonism, its disap- 
pointment at the failure of the Paris summit meeting, 
its affirmation of peaceful coexistence and the solution 
of international dispute, by peaceful negotiations, and, 
further, its offer of the hand of friendship to all na- 
tions in the world, demonstrated the African lead 
towards the relaxation of international tension. 


By deciding on the establishment of ways and 
means of promoting African economic, cultural and 
scientific collaboration, Africa iis determined to de- 
montsrate what this continent can offer to the rest 
of mankind. The Conference hence, by the wide range 
of problems dealt with, showed that Africa is not 
only awakening to demand its freedom, but is also 
growing into a factor that will strengthen the progres- 
sive forces in the world. 

The Addis Ababa Conference, occuring during this 
decisive year in African history, has assembled the 
African contribution to the emancipation ‘and recon- 
struction of this continent and, what is more, is going 
to be the guiding force in the position of Africa vis 
a vis the world at large; with the envisaged establish- 
ment of a Permanent Secretariat of the Independent 
African States Conference, Africa’s role in the com- 
mity of Nations will soon attain jits rightful position. 


COMPLETE UNITY ON COLONIALISM 


A spirit of harmony, understanding, tolerance and 
give and take, characterised the Addis Ababa Con- 
ference. Hence all the delegations were anxiously ex- 
cited about the pilot schemes of unifying communic- 
ations and pooling resources to the establishment of 
a Bank for the financing of common industrial plans, 
the establishment of an “African UNESCO” etc. But 


just as there was ‘intense excitement about the creation 
of this new Africa, there was equal grief about the 


colonial and racial oppression of Africa by imperialism 
and apartheid. Contrary to colonial efforts to inject 
moderation and to effect the “gradual development of 
Africa towards self-government and eventual inde- 
pendence” the Conference was militantly anti-colonial 
in all its forms, including neo-colonsialism. 

In epitomiising the anti-colonial spirit of the Con- 
ference, His Majesty the Emperor Haile Selassie I 
said amongst other things, “the traditions of Berlin 
and Algeciras, the entire system of colonialism, are 
being wiped out on the African continent. We now 
have our destiny in our own hands, but we must 
never slacken to allow new forms of colonialism, 
whatever their guise may be, to take hold of any 
of us, to threaten our hard-won independence and, 
indeed the stability and peace of the world.” 

The anti-colonial militancy of Africa is to be expec- 
ted and is only too natural, for indeed Africa can 
hardly plan tits future when it is still tied to the 
chariot of colonialism. It is for this reason therefore 
that the Conference devoted the greater part of its 
time to the question of the colonial emancipation of 
the non-independent countries, the liquidation of the 
enforced federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland; 
the termination of the apartheid policy in Africa, and 
the removal of South-West Africa from the fascist 
grip of the South African racialism regime. 


The “Slavonski partizan” 
Metal and Wood-Frocessing Factory 


The “SLAVONSKI PARTIZAN” metal and wood- 
processing factory, in Slavonski Brod, till a couple 
of years ago a small enterprise, may serve as an 
example ot persistence and endeavour. 

The development of this enterprise was very rapid 
owing to its production of articles in demand both 
on the home and the foreign markets. 

The former production of various locks and files 
gave place to the production of containers for technic- 
al gases (steel bottles for resisting higg pressure); 
agricultural machines, fodder silos, grain silos, hand 
and machine files and the assembly of sewing-ma- 
chines. This great variety of products,together with 
its excellent work, has gained for the “SLAVONSKI 
BROD” enterprise a reputation throughout Yugosla- 
via and abroad. 

Nearly half of the gross production consists of 
packing containers for technical gases, that is, steel 
bottles, which are produced in nearly 50 types for 
different gases, such as oxygen, hydrogen, ammonia, 
chlorine, acetylene, carbon dioxide, air etc. 

This production completely meets the demands 
of the Yugoslav economy, which has now no need to 
import such articles, and large quantities are exported 
too. ‘ 

The enterprise exports to, or has contracts with 
Bulgaria, Spain, Turkey, India, Israel, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, and will shortly have export connections with 
Egypt, Syria, Rumania, Mexico and Columbia. As 
these bottles are used in all fire-fighting and medical 
apparatus, the export of such equipment is an im- 
portant branch of this enterprise. 

The production of agricultural machines only re- 
cently iassumed an important place in the “SLAVON- 
SKI PARTIZAN” production schedule. Not long ago 
the enterprise produced only silos for storing fodder, 
but now the production of all sorts of grain silos 
is being carried out. Production of grain silos is of 
particular importance for it affects the whole system 
of drying houses. The production of this much needed 
article has enabled Yugoslavia to free herself from 
its import. 

According to existing analyses, Yugoslavia’s de- 
mand for drying houses will be met in five years, 
and great interest is already being shown in their 
export. » 

The “SLAVONSKI PARTIZAN” enterprise is well- 


‘known to consumers throughout Yugoslavia for its 


sewing-miachines, whose assembly the enterprise has 
already carried out for five years. Up till now 
the enterprise has put on the market about 35,000 
sewing-machines, which have won a reputation for 
good quality and moderate prices. 

This enterprise, whose productions find ia’ ready 
market, is developing more and more and transform- 
ing itself into a modern factory. ae 
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Pursuant to the spirit and determination of the 
Conference to make Africa free immediately, reso- 
lutions of far-reaching importance were unanimously 
adopted at Addis Ababa. Apart from demanding that 
the colonial powers surrender immediately, the Con- 
ference decided to establish a freedom fund to accele- 
rate the struggle. This clear decision of practical assi- 
stance is the more welcome because colonialism has 
‘now openly militated against the material reinforce- 
ment of the anti-imperialist struggle. Africa has now 
put itself on record as waging an uncompromising war 
against colonialism. 

With regard to the midsumer South African 
madness in its policy of the suppression of the majo- 
rity, Africans are no longer going to joke about the 
fate of their brethren. Economic sanctions were emp- 
hasised by the African States, “by refusing landing 
and passage facilities to all aircraft belonging to the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, and to 
companies registered under its laws, and prohibiting 
all South African aircraft from flying over the air- 
space of the Independent African States.” In the same 


way the Conference took a firm stand on the question 
of South-West Africa, and decided to institute legal 


proceedings and diplomatic pressure against the go- 
vernment of South Africa. Africa has put the racialist 
clique of the Uniion in the dock and the world must 
act as judge. 

Although the above cited instances of the Con- 
ference’s firm stand on the restoration of African 
dignity only serves to indicate whither Africa is going, 
the sum total conclusion arrived at iis that, just as 
Europe is ruled by Europeans and America by Ame- 
ricans, Africa is going to be ruled and directed by 
Africans. 


A WELCOME GUEST 


Amongst the observers at the Addis Ababa Con- 
ference was an important guest to Africa — a guest 
who might well affect the course of events in Africa. 
The guest was Alejandro Carillo, Mexican Ambassa- 
dor to the United Arab Reptiblic. He came to Addis 
Ababa as an observer to the Conference and to con- 
vey the Mexican President’s declared offer of the 
co-operation of Mexico with the emerging African 
States, thus actually symbolising the fraternity of the 
Latin-American peoples with the Africans who like, 
their counterparts in Latin America, apart from their 
fight for national independence, are dedicated to their 
economic emancipation and are desirous to end that 
nickname of “underdeveloped countries.” 

Checking up the records of the United Nations, 
one invariably is struck by the militant role in favour 
of colonial emancipation played by the non Afro-Asian 
group of countries notably Mexico, Yugoslavia, Vene- 
zuela and others. Thus the interest of Mexico, as that 
of any other anti-colonial State, in the African up- 
surge to freedom tis nothing out of the way. But we 
cannot simply take it for granted, because it has esta- 
blished an important precedent. Here we have a coun- 
try from the Western hemisphere. Its struggle for 
freedom, its revolutionary social and economic re- 
forms are quite well known to us. Its similarity of 
history and, perhaps what is more, ‘its unity of purpose 
with Africa, are issues which we cannot afford to 
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treat lightly. During this period of international 
struggle, when the prestige of any one country or 
even any continent is generally gauged by its record 


of foreign relationships, Africa must accept whole-— 


heartedly the hand of friendship extended by Mexico, 
as a gateway to close collaboration with Latin Ame- 
rica as a whole. 


The imperialists have managed to divide what 
they call the “under-developed countries”, which we 
correctly choose to call the developing countries; they 
persuade the bulk of the Latin-American States to 
go out of their way to endorse reactionary decisions 


at the United Nations. and elsewhere. Africa, which 
is the more concerned force against reaction, must 
explore the possibilites of increasing her allies. With 
Mexico on her side and later Venezuela, Cuba and 
others, Africa is marching in the right direction to 
reinforce her position against colonialism and imper- 
ialism im all their forms. Latin America is destined 
to become an important ally of Africa, because the 
factors uniting us are far greater than the artificial 
ones dividing us. Mexico -was rightly welcome at Ad- 
dis Ababa, and we know this precedent will prove 
useful in the future. 


ALL AFRICAN PEOPLES CONFERENCE: 
VITAL FORCE 


Since the first Conference of Independent African 
States in April 1958, the African struggle to freedom 
gained momentum. This culminated in the first All- 
African Peoples Conference half a year later. After 
its inception the All-African Peoples’ Conference 
became the bulwark of Pan-African Freedom, it led 
the African march against colonialism and ever since 
it came into being, African events have taken a new 
form. It was only after the first All-African Peoples’ 
Conference that the Congolese people determined to 
demand their freedom. Events in the Federation of 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland took a similar shape, 
and so did those in the Portuguese colonies. History 
will record more eloquently the chapter opened by 
this popular Pan-African United Movement. 


Since the formation of the All-African Peoples’ 


Conference African events have been linked together in 
one chain. The African people can no longer be iindif- 
ferent to what tis happening in any corner, however 
remote, of their united continent. That is why the 
steering committee of the All-African Peoples’ Confe- 


rence delegated its Secretary-General to present the 
general African problem before the Addis Ababa Con- 


ference. The Secretary-General’s memorandum, am- 
ongst other things, unged the immediate termination of 
colonialism, the liquidation of foreign military bases 


in the African continent, the immediate release of ail 


freedom fighters, notably our beloved hero Jomo Ke- 
nyatta, and preventive measures against neo-coloni- 


alism. Thanks to the courtesy of the African States 
officials, the African case as elaborated by the Secre- 
tary-General of the All-African Peoples Conference, 
symbolised the African Militant struggle, undiluted by 
diplomatic restraint an governmental red tape. 

As a matter of fiact, the African rank and file are 
not concerned with diplomatic expediency, which tends 


to compromise their national aspirations. Hence the 
All-African peoples Conference demands put before 


“ 


e 


the Addis Ababa meeting do indeed represent the 
wishes and desires of the overwhelming African ma- 
jority. 

The colonial powers are scared by the Pan-Afri- 
can surge to freedom, independence, prosperity and 
eradication of ignorance and poverty, personified in 
the All-African Peoples’ Conference. They thus wish- 
fully think that if the whole of Africa became inde- 
pendent, even if it meant teleguided independence, it 
woud mean the end of the All-African Peoples Confe- 
rence. In so thinking they purposely overlok the fact 
that our struggle is just beginning and today the 
maintaining of national indenpendence is as taxing as 
fighting for its achievement. African independence it 
must be repeated, is not an end in itself. It is a 
means to unity, it is a means to the exhalting of Afri- 
can dignity, long trodden on by imperialism and colo- 
nialism. In short it marks the beginning of a new and 
significant era. 

The All-African Peoples’ Conference represents 
the people and, as the Romans used to say, “vox po- 
puli vox Dei”. The All-African Peoples’ Conference 
rightly looked on Addig Ababa as the expression of the 
entire African peoples. It is the sacred exponent of 
our aspirations and is a beaconlight of the African 
modern revolution. It meets often and with little cere- 
mony or caution, and will for a long time to come, 
provide a yardstick for the African political, cultural, 
social and economic evolution. 


ADDIS ABABA AND AFTER 


At the Addis Ababa Conference there were pre- 
sent over 80 foreign journalists from all over the 
world. This was a sign of the interest of the whole of 
mankind in the future Africa is forging. 


Both the variety of items and the seriousness of 
the resolutions arrived at put on record the Addis 
Ababa meeting as one of the most significant events 
of our time. But the world is also anxious to see how 
Africa is planing to put into action its decision. This 
is a greater challenge. Because the world’s expectation 
of the next meeting, whether in Khartoum, Tunis or 
Rabat, will largely depend on how faithfully and res- 
ponsibly the decisions of the last Conference have 
been impemented. It is true, some of the decisions, 
such at those of an African UNESCO, the unification 
of Pan-African transport, the establishment of a Pan- 
African Bank etc. necessitate both skilled manpower 
and other technical prerequisites. But there are other 
decisions, the delay of which cannot but affect Afri- 
can integrity, courage and firmness. These are deci- 
sions related to colonialism and racial discrimination. 
It would be a weak Africa which tolerated colonalism 
over the next couple of years. 

Perhaps the surest means of realising the deci- 
sions of the last and of the future Conference is, as 
the CIAS is enthusiastikally planing, the establishment 
of an effective Permanent Secretariat in an African 
capital as soon as possible, to substitute for the infor- 
mal permanent machinery in the United Nations. Not 
that the latter has not done its duty, far from it. But 
a mission of this character needs a full-time and per- 
manent office. 

The Addis Ababa Conference was convened at a 
critical time and in a critical year. It advanced the 
African cause tremendously and the “Addis Ababa 
spirit” is even going to do more. The Conference pro- © 
vided the motor and we must provide the fuel. Not- 
hing succeeds like success and if anything was suc- 
cessful the Addis Ababa Conference was. 


After American Presidential Nominations 


By Earl BROWDER 


(This article was written at the end of July and was delayed in mail. However due to the in- 
teresting evaluations of this well known political commentator the Editorial Board has decided to 


publish it despite the delay). 


ihe conventions of America’s two major political 

parties presented both expected and surprising 
events. It was expected that Kennedy would win the 
Democratic nomination, but it was quite a surprise 
when Johnson, his chief nival, accepted hiis invitation 
to second place on the ticket. It was expected that 
Nixon would win the Republican nomination, but it 
was a shocking surprise when he visited the home 
of his chief rival, Rockefeller, on the eve of the con- 
vention, and cemented a peace-pact which embodied 
Rockefeller’s whole program, upsetting the .Party’s 
Platform Committee decisions taken earlier, the mino- 
rity had capitulated to join the majority; in the Repu- 
blican case, the majority was forced unwillingly to 
surrender leadership to a smail minority. 

_ Kennedy’s overwhelming victory in the Demo- 
cratic Convention was forecast two weeks earlier when 
ex-president Truman announced he would not attend 
the gathering. Truman was sponsor for Symington, 
and architect of the »stop Kennedy« movement, and 
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his absence showed that the Symington cause had 
collapsed; iin the end he received only a few more 
votes that Stevenson (whose backing was _purely 
gpontaneous), while even Johnson got only a bit more 
than one-fourth of the total. The Convention and its 
committees were under Kennedy’s personal direction 
from beginning to end, and quickly made the decision 
unanimous. 

It was generally expected that the Stevenson sup- 
porters would combine with the Kennedy camp, where 
most of their friends had gone months before. But 
from Johnson and his backing, only pro forma party 
regularity was expected, and in some cases not even 
that, for threats of »secession« were quite general. 
Therefore when Kennedy invited Johnson to the Vice 
Presidential nomination, and Johnson accepted, there 
was some confusion and conflicting interpretations. 
The “Left” tended to think Kennedy was retreating 
before the Southern reactionaries, and were amgry. 
The Southerners themselves repudiated that theory 
when they bitterly called Johnson a »traitor« to their 


cause. As so often in American politics, the Rightists 
were more realistic that the »Left«; there iis little doubt 
that Johnsion’s capitulation to Kennedy marks the end 
of the Old South as a power in American pol tics. 

The pattern of the Republican conventiion resem- 
bled that of the Democratic, but with significant vari- 
ations. Nixon was guaranteed the nomination by an 
overwhelming majority of delegates. But he did not 
personally cciatrol the Platform Committee, and aga- 
inst his advice that Committee wrote a document 
rejecting all of Rockefeller’s platform proposals that 
were supported by the New York Delegation and had 
many adherents over the country. N.xon recognized 
that such a platform would defeat him im November, 
and answered with a coup d’etat against the majority 
of his own convention. He met Reckefeller, at the 
latter’s home, on Saturday night into Sunday mor- 
ning, and worked out a »peace pact« pledgmg him- 
self to work jcintly wilth Rockefeller to secure a plat- 
form satisfactory to Rockefeller; the pact was imme- 
diately given to the newspapers. 


II. 
*"Tweedledum and Tweedledee“, a  diistinctilon 
without ‘a difference, has been the traditional 


formula of the American ”Left“ on the two major 
parties. There was. never a better illustration for 
this formula than the Conventions of 1960, but still 
it remains a shallow and unhistoric judgement which 
has always condemned the American ”Left« to a 
shadowy life on the fringes of society. True it is, 
that the Party iin each case strives to a common, 
shared “ideal” or “mage”, and that the differences 
between them are nuances, not contrasts; there are 
more sharp contradictions within each of the two 
parties than there are between them. Neverthelless, 
the two party struggle is real, it shapes American 
policy, and thereby it influences the whole world. 

Thus, on the sharpest current issue of domestic 
politics, the question of extending civil rights to the 
entire population, the two platforms for 1960 are so 
nearly identical that Roy Wilkins, leader of the 
National Association for Advancement of Colored 
People, lauded both as "far ahead of those chosen 
four years ago”; while he singled out the Democratiic 
as “stronger aind more comprehensive’, yet he said 
neither party alone can “deliver” on the promises 
anid called for common action between parties to real- 
ize their common goals. And Nixon in lecturing hiis 
recalcitrant Platform Committee to force re-writing 
of the document asked them to recognize thelr only 
alternative was to let liberal Demorcats “take over 
control of the country”. The more fierce iis the strug- 
gle between parties, the more do they come to 
approximate each other in their platforms; they are 
fighting for the votes of the same elements in the 
population, and the sharper the rivalry, the more 
closely do they reflect the common wishes of the 
electorate. Whether the promises are kept iis another 
question, but ‘it is certain they reflect prediom inant 
public opinion. America iis determmed to close the 
books on discrimination ‘in civil rights. It is accom- 
plishing this through the two party struggle, and by 
extra parliamentary demonstrative actions that rouse 
the masses. 4 

In foreign policy there are wider nwances, as 
between the platforms, than on civil rights. But here 
also the common features serve to measure public 
demand, as in the frequent appeals to ’peace”, the 
reiteration. of Americans non-aggressive intentions, 
and soon. The growing disillusicnment with “military 
security” is reflected in the Democratic platform in 
the promise to ”“seek to shift the emphasis of our 
cooperation (wth other nations) from milvtary aid to 
economic development’, and while there is no comp- 
arable clause in the Republican platform, mnever- 
theless, Nixon already found it expedient to cumbine 
a smilar indication in his acceptance speech with the 
more typical Republican approach of the platform, 
whitch the New York Times describes as *more strident, 
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more military-minded, tougher in approach.” In the 
Democrats severe criticism of the conduct of foreign 
policy under Eisenhower, as against Republican uncond- 
itiomal defense of the record, there is the broadest 
direct joining of issue, which may very well become 
the dominant theme during September and October. 
Neither platform explicitly recognizes that additional 
military power adds nothing to eilither slide, since the 
point has been passed where mutual annihilation is 
possible. 

Doubtless iit was disturbing to Yugoslavs to read 
the speech of Senator Church at the Democratic 
gathering, and find there a sentence whitch equated 
aid to Yugoslavia with ald to Franco Spain. Thiis 
was unforgivable ignorance and demagogy. It is 
serious enough to be. noted, even though it arises 
from the provincialism of the Senator rather than 
the considered policies of the Democratic leadersh tp. 


Ei 


Rate of national economic growth was recognized 
by both conventions as a central problem of the nia- 
tional government Kennedy and the Democratic 
platform attacked the Eisenhower-Nixon “antiinflation” 
policy as, in fact, a policy of deliberate minimization 
of economliic growth; to this they oppose policies to 
attain am-average annual expansion of at least 5% 
instead of the less than 3% which has prevailed under 
Eisenhower. The Republican platform as orig'nally 
written endorsed the record, and Nixon disparagingly 
answered Kenmnedy’s proposals with the satiric epithet 
“snowthmanship”. But Rockefeller’s intervention, and 
Nixon’s capitulation to him on program, brougt a 
last-minute change so that “growthmanship” was also 
incorporated into the Republican platform and Nixon’s 
acceptance speech. For the first time in history, there- 
fore, both major parties now accept the government's 
determining role in guiding and stimulating economic 
growth and fixing its rate. This marks the end of 19th 
century economic theory, which has persisted in the 
academies aind in political platforms long after it had 
been abandoned in the practical world. 

This abrupt over-night shift dn the Republiican 
position leaves most leaders and followers iin congi- 
derable confusion. They unconditionally base their 
election appeal on the Eisenhower record, but this 
record explicitly rejects what is now Nixon’s new 
line. Walter Lippman, one of the origimal sponsors 
for, Eisenhower's candidacy and a loyal supporter 
through two terms, recently described hiis adm‘ni- 
Stration’s record on this question as follows: 


“Sinice 1953 our average rate of growth has 
been less than 3 percent, and it has been in 
these years that an amazing theory has been 
propounded. The thheory iis that the mnichest 
‘country in the history of the world, a nation 
with an economy twice as big as its biggest 
rival's cannot “afford” to spend more on 
defense, on education, on research, on its 
internal development... According to this 
amazing theory, which defies all common sense, if 
we raise the rate of growth we shail be ruined 
by inflation, and if we spend more for public 
purposes we shail lose our sacred liberty. Thiis 
amazing theory holds that our rich society is 
too poor to finance public needs, and that our 
free society iis in a straiit-jacket which prev- 
ents it from doing all the things it needs, 
though the labor, the resources, the capital 
equipment, and the know-how are more than 
ample. 

“There is here no real difference of opinion 
between the Democrats and Gov. Rockefeller. 
Both maintain that the rate of growth can be 
naiised by increasing both private and public 
investment... Such an increase of investment 
is the way economic grawth is increased.” 


- fio; 


Nixon personally does not seem embarassed tin 
endcorsimg the record of his party 100% and at the 
seme time adopting the mew line of “growth man- 


ship”. His principles rarely run ccmter to -polit ical 
expediency. But his marty (Is embarassed by the 
“fundamentalists”, for whom Barry Goldwzter has 


become chief spokesman, who are furiously angry 
with Nixicn for “selling the pass” to Rockefeller fcr 
a mess of votes. What had premised to be a clear- 
cut issue between Kennedy and Nixon, hss instead 
been reduced to an issue within Nixon’s party, 
kasween the new leadership of Nixcon-Rockefeller 
and thse who wrote the party’s original platform, 
before it was overthrown by a coup d’etat. 


IV. 


A new generation of leaders has taken control 
ef both Democratic and Republican parties. Ame- 
yican policy will evolve more rapiidly during the 
next years, regardless of which party wins the 
eleotiicn, and the general direction of its evolution is 
already indicated, also regardless of the immediate 
forbume of parties. 

That is not to say, however, that the outcome 
of the election is a matter of minor ‘mportance. Both 
parties are along a single historical path, but at 
radically different rates of speed. The controlling 
majority of Democrats want to go to meet the future, 
but the Republicans are reluctant to arrive at their 
*“rendesvous with destiny”, and move only under the 
whip cf immediate exigencies, like winning New 
Yiork State’s vobe in a president electiion. The two 
parties speak in mutch the same language, but differ 
significantly in the nuances of meaning given the 
same words. For example, bcth candidates promise 
to be “bold and courageous”; listening to Kennedy 
ce gets the impression he means bold-in trying out 
new pelicy, while in listening to Nixon one ids mot 
sure whether he does not mean rather to be bold 
in restreining new policy until it has become unavo- 
idable. The danger Kennedy faces is that of pressing 
forward more rapidly than the country is prepared 
the danger for Nixon is that of acting always 
“tcio little amd too late.” 

In order to get a perspective on the broad scope 
of revoluticnary change in American politics since 
1932, when F. D. Roosevelt was first elected Pre- 
sijent, and to see the lcag-term, secular trend this 
represents, one should in imag naticn return to tho-ze 
days, 28 years ago, and imagine that one is presenting 
the 1960 Democratic and Republican platforms to a 
representative body of leaders of all parties and 
strata of socrety for their judgement. If one has 
truly reconstructed in his mind the type of represen- 
tative men of those days, he will immedicitely under- 
stand that they would condemn both platforms out 
of hsnd eas representing “extreme socialism” and 
would see not even different nuances between them. 

As more and more socialist trends have permea- 
ted American society, however, the word “socialism” 
has been more and-mere excluded from general use, 
and confined to the task of indicating the sins of 
socticlism in other lands which are repugnant to 
Americans. The more we get socialism in practice, 
the more we insist upon calling it capitalism. In 
earlier years only scholars would speak of capitalism 
in America, while the general public cons dered 
such werds extremely pedantic aad in bad trste. 
The semantic development of American politics has 
ruled that the more we get of socialist practice, the 
less we shall have of socialist ideology or even of 
the word “socialiism”, which it is good taste to use 
only as a term of opprobrium applied to a political 
cpponent, 

The Amezican polttical battle of 1960 willl teach 
ws more about socialism only in this distorted mirror 
of our semantics. But the problem of how to reconcile 
socialism and capitalism, so that their e-ntr-dictions 
do not blow up all civilization, is at the heart of all 
issues, both domestic and in world relations. 
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Foundry and Machine Factory, 
Stara Pazova, 
Marsala Tita 25 


MANUFACTURES: 


HAMMER MILL 


(Type “Voip” 40) for milling of dry granu- 
lated and solid cattle feed (maize, corn, 
hay etc. beet, meat, oil cakes, chalk, brick 
pieces, industrial paprika). The mill is 
supplied with 5 sieves of various sizes and 
the usual accessories. 


AIR HEATER 


(Type PGA 10/7) for regulation of tempe- 
rature (heating and cooling) inside buses 
and the maintainance of window with 
own heating motor. Handling and upkeep 
very simple. Economical and safe drive 
secured by use of propulsion motor. 


MIST ATOMISER 


(RZ 1 Super) Widely applied in agriculture 
forestry, viticulture, fruit production, etc. 
Economical and suitable for operation. 
Equipped with propulsion motor, with 
electric starter and electric power. 


UNIVERSAL PUMP 


for pumping liquids, fuels and lubricating 
oils. Small size secures most practical uti- 
lization, and workmanship and material 
permit manyfold application, in particular 
for liquid food-stuffs. 


TECALAMITE PUMP 


for lubrication of motor cars, tractors, 
lorries, agricultural machinery etc. Small 
size secures simple handling, spares lubri- 
cants and affords practical filling. 


CLAMPS 


for fixing rubber pipes and PVC pipes to 
various machines, engines and devices. 
Clamps with bolts may be used several 
times without deteriorations. They can be 
obtained in different sizes. 


On request we shall be pleased to forward our 
illustrated literature comprising technical details for 
any of our products. 


Summit or UNO 


By André FONTAINE 


The eminent French journalist, editor of the 
Paris “Monde”, Mr. André Fontaine, in an art- 
icle specially written for the “Review of Inter- 
national Affairs”, consideres some aspects of 
international relations, and sets forth his views 
on the consequences of and the warnings conta- 
ined in the failure of the meeting of the Four 
in Paris. 


NLY THE CHINESE, both those at Taipeh 

and those at Peiping, rejoiced greatly at the 
failure of the summit meeting. It was possible that, 
in one or other of the two camps which are quar- 
relling over this planet, some people secretly expres- 
sed their satisfaction, but apparently such were few 
and far between. The disappointment was almost 
universal, because a beautiful dream of general re- 
laxation and gradual calming down had disappeared 
and the language of threats and abuse was again 
‘heard, as in the worst days of the cold war. 


The step backward was all the more painfully felt 
because everyone recalled the time which had to 
pass before prejudices were gradually eliminated, the 
“iron curtain” again raised a little, and the exchange 
of people and ideas permitted, without which coexis- 
tence is reduced to a mere absence of attacks between 
governments, without any true rapprochement of 
hearts and spirits. Did the U-2 affaire and the clumsy 
mistake of American leaders really force the Soviet 
government to put such a brutal end to a process 
which raised so many hopes all over the world, and 
made .the personality of Nikita Khrushchev almost 
popular, even in the countries which are the greatest 
enemies of communism? This is not the place to 
answer this question, particurlarly because we have 
no definite explanation of this turn in USSR’s policy. 
We. may rather ask whether, when and how man can 
hope common sense will prevail and a new attempt 
made to bring East-West relations back to normal. 


This is what de Gaulle one of the leading sta- 
tesmen of the West, said on May 31: “The two blocs 
are directed against each other, and under such cir- 
cumstances it depends only on Moscow and Washing- 
ton whether a great part of humanity will be an- 
nihilated in a matter of a few hours. In the face of 
this situation, France considers there are no terri- 
torial disputes or doctrinal arguments which could 
oppose the need for the removal of this monstrous 
‘peril.’ The Soviet premier for his part reiterates 
‘more emphatically than ever that war with the capi- 
talist world is not inevitable; should it nevertheless 
break out, it will be catastrophic for the entire world; 
so that p€aceful coexistence remains the only solu- 
ition. President Eisenhower says the same thing: that 
“peace -ig the only alternative; while Selwyn Lloyd 
“says that war has gone out of fashion as a means 
“for settling disputes.” 

Although different opinions are voiced from 
Peiping, China is, fortunately, not in a position to 
‘Impose on the Kremlin its own line of action. It can 
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be said therefore that there is a wide identity of 
wiews in this respect between East and West. If each 
side considers its system as better, and thinks the 
other side will adopt it one day, then there is no 
need to seek force to impose this. Some may remark 
that things might be different if there were no 
balance in thermounuclear armaments to threaten 
the agressor with apocalyptic measures, sufficient to 
discourage him. This is certainly possible. But 
whatever the reason, this identity of view surely 
exists. Meanwhile, if a grain of truth is sought among 
the heap of words, it will be noticed that in spite of 
the extreme voilence of mutual attacks and accusa- 
tions during the latest three crises this summer — the 
Congolese, the Cuban, and the Arctic — neither the 
USSR, nor the USA, which is involved in the election 
campaing, have overstepped the mark in their cold- 
war operations. Mr Khrushchev has spoken a lot 
about rockets, reprisals, and agresion, but his delegate 
in the United Nations, in three decisive votings, has 
not used the veto, which might have led to a worse 
crisis. Although he abstained in the debate on the 
sending of the Cuban complaint to the Organization 
of American States, he twice voted with Cabot Lodge 
in support of the resolutions approving Hammar- 
skjoeld’s action and on sending “blue helmets” to the 
Congo. 

It may therefore be taken for granted that nothing 
irrevocable has been done as far as concrete actions 
are concerned. As regards mutual verbal attacks, 
which leave the deepest impression, it can be said 
that time obliterates even the worst insults. Finally, 
the thaw of 1959—1960 came after the Suez crisis, 
the crisis in the Levant, and after what was general- 
ly thought of in the West as the ultimatum on Berlin. 
It is indisputable that it is not mormal for people who 
aspire to live together to use the worst possible 
epithets all the time, especially if there is no actual 
thought of threatening ones neighbour with destruc- 
tion. 

Besides this it is hard to imagine that the Ame- 
rican people and their leaders, who have the sensitive 
self-esteem of a young nation would venture on 
another attempt to approach the East after the disap- 
pointment of this summer, if Moscow does not cease 
its attacks. But if the Soviet leaders think they would 
find a better partner for talks in Mr Kennedy than 
in Mr Nixon, they should take into account that by 
fringing abuse at the voters across the Atlantic they 
may lead those voters to elect the “tougher” of the 
two candidates. 

The American election, quite naturally, is bring- 
ing us nearer to the moment when a fresh attempt in 
the direction of lessening tension might be made. 
But any hope that a serious step could be taken 
before a new president comes to the White House 
would be futile. In order to win, the democrats are 
certainly ready to use all arguments which come to 
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hand, and this is enough to stop Eisenhower from 
making the smallest concession. Evidently this also 
limits any possible risk. But the Kremlin would make 
a mistake if it underestimated the capacity of the 
American people to react to’ anything which they 
might, rightly or not, take as a provocation. 

The Soviet government was apparently convinced 
recently it would be possible to hold the summit 
meeting, which was adjourned in May at its request, 
six or seven month later, that is, after the American 
election or after the investiture of a new president. 
All things considered, a longer period of waiting 
will be necessary, as Eisenhower’s successor cannot 
embark upon a meeting of that kind before he actually 


assumes office and familiarizes himself with his 


dossier. Truman spent three months on this before 
he left for the Potsdam conference, and today many 
of his countrymen still think he was inadequately 
prepared then. 

The question of a date is undoubtedly secondary, 
if all agree to take part in a new meeting. But the 
latter is by no means certain. Unless there is at least 
a change of tone in the Soviet attitude, indicating a 
reasonable chance that the summit meeting will be 
more than a mere exercise of polemics, it is hardly 
probable that either Mr Kennedy, if he is elected, or, 
for a stronger reason, Mr Nixon, ih he wins, will 
agree to sit at the same table with Mr Khrushchev. 
The Soviet premier might of course say that a fresh 
international crisis will sonner or later force the big 
powers to meet again. But if he thinks this, he is 
risking not only an unexpected but also a violent 
American reaction. It is indication enough that at the 
present juncture the United States are pressing the 
West Germans to hold a meeting of the Bundestag 
at Berlin, in order to show the Kremlin they are not 
afraid of its manoeuvres of intimidation; while the 
French and the British, in accordance with their 
regular doctrine, are pulling Dr Adenauer by his 
sleeve to stop him from doing anything provocative. 

This clearly demonstrates that the Soviet govern- 
ment does not regard the summit meeting as an end 
in itself. Mr Khrushchev meanwhile said, after the 
Paris breakdown, that he would wait for the next 
United States’ president, and if he were not in the 
mood for talks, then the next one after him, as the 
Soviet state had lasted forty years without any sum- 
mit meeting. The only thing that interests Moscow 
regarding the sumimt is what they can gain from the 
result of the meeting. Everything leads us to think 
that the actual impression Mr Khruschev carried 
with him from Washington, namely that President 
Eisenhower was disposed to make concessions re- 
garding Berlin, caused the “thaw”, the premature 
end of which we are now mourning. Thus a new 
agreement on Berlin would today be as acceptable 
to the West as it was yesterday, only if each side 
made concessions. But at this moment it seems the 
Soviet Union, absorbed in its concept of the inevita- 
bility of the victory, not only of the socialist society 
but also of the “camp” it is leading, has no inten- 
tion whatever of changing its attitude. 

The question may be asked whether a new 
meeting, centred on the Berlin question, would not 
represent a grave risk, since Berlin has become 
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a symbol of conflict between the two camps. It is 
felt that it is important for the Kremlin to score a 
point right there in Berlin, while for the West, par- 
ticularly because of the memory of the 1949 air-liit, 
the former German capital has become a point it is 
impossible to concede without risking the reproach 
of treachery and “Munichism”, and thus starting a 
chain reaction. 

It should be remarked, however that it is of very 
slight consequence for the rest of the world whether 
West Berlin is a “Western city” occupied by a few 
thousand American, British and French soldiers, ex- 
cluding the Germans, or a “free city”, occupied by 
different soldiers, who will certainly not be either 
German or Soviet. What is important for the rest of 
the world is whether more and more money will be 
spent on the production of more and more dangerous 
armaments, thereby neglecting the really ‘essential 
tasks of helping the new nations of Asia and Africa 
to reach a standard of life and development which 
is in accordance with human dignity and the oppor- 
tunities offered by this day and age. It seems that 
the cost of two modern bombers could cover the 
stamping out of leprosy from the entire black con- 
tinent. Is this not a vast domain for implementing 
constructive cooperation between the two blocs? Has 
the time not come to note that the rivalry to which 
they have abandoned themselves most brutally and 
irresponsibly threatens to turn into an open clash and 
inevitably lead to waste, discrimination and demagogy? 

Do the existing blocs possess the means to take 
the initiative in this direction? As a citizen of a 
country which ig a member of NATO, I am con- 
vineced that, in its significance, this pact represents 
only a stage, a temporary substitute, for collective 
security. I whould greatly wish that this alliance, 
without neglecting the need to remain the axis of 
the international military balance, should in future 
take more care in outlining a programme of peace 
and reconciliation. It should also keep in step wiith 
the wishes of the greater part of humanity which is 
neither engaged in nor interested in the cold war, 
its problems being quite different from those over 
which the East and the West are disputing, and which 
are more a result of the desire for domination than 
the fruit of ideological differences. 

Unfortunately, there is very little possibility of 
NATO being capable of such a turn, in spite of the 
wish of some of its members. Again the question 
may be asked whether the United Nations, which 
have shown themselves so useful in the recent crisis 
and whose prestige has increased because of it, might 
not, in the present period, represent the best forum 
for calming conflict and opening the way towards 
negotiation. 

‘The old proverb says everything can be used 
either for the better of for the worse. Thus UNO 
can be used either to increase or to lessen differences. 
UNO is obviously attractive as a forum for airing 
propagandist arguments and counting friends after- 
wards. If peace iis identified with the victory of one’s 
own camp, this can in no way serve the cause of 
world peace. But UNO can also be used as a place 
for making arrangements to end crises or prevent 
them. Thus the sending of the “blue helmets’ to 


Egypt in 1956, and to the Congo in 1960, truly con- 
tributed to the avoidance of the worst. The Berlin 
blocade ended in the world organization’s lobbies, at 
the time when the Russians and the Americans were. 
virtually not speaking to each other. Two years later, 
the Korean armistice negotiations also started there. 
Finally, the unanimous adoption at the General As- 
sembly in 1958 of the resolution of “non-engagement” 
in the Near East made the use of force there on the 
part of Moscow and Washington impossible. 

Today, when the air is full of polemics between 
Mr Khrushchev and the Western leaders, and when 
everybody is ruminating over the still topical accu- 
sations in connection with the summit — the United 
Nations, increasing numbers of whose members avoid 
taking part in the cold war, and where the prota- 
gonists of-appeasement are skilful and many, is 
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undoubtedly a better instrument for the lessening of 
tension than a meeting of the Four, where every- 
th.ng is judged, not according to common interest, 
but on the basis of rivalry between the two worlds. 
Is it necessary to eccmplicate UNO’s task by formu- 
lating the very unreasonable suggestions of those 
who advocate’ the meeting of 89 heads of govern- 


* ments of member states in order to discuss disarma- 


ment? In this respect, the representatives of new 
states, which the big powers tend to treat as prema- 
turely emancipated children, have an oportunity to 
show, if they w-sh, that they are more reasonable 
than their elders, by défending, in spite of pessimistic 
arguments, their faith in a reconciled humanity: 
the only sensible wish in a narrowing and increas- 
ingly populated world. 


CHANCES IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 


By Mile NOVAKOVIC 


THE PROFOUND changes in all fields of social 
and economic life in Yugoslavia are reflected 
in higher education. This is, above all, manifested by 
the fact that, in comparison with the figures before 
the war, the number of institutions of higher learning 
has been trebled, i.e., increased by 300 per cent. Before 
the war, in the 1938—39 school year, there were 27 of 
such institutions, while in the 1959—60 school year 
their number was 81. The number of students has 
risen almost five times, or by 475 per cent. Before 
the war, in the 1938—39 school year, there were 17,457 
students, while in 1959—60, their number was 82,924. 
The annual rate of graduates has nearly trebled, 
showing an increase of 293 per cent. The prewar 
annual number of graduates averaged 1517 while the 
postwar figure is 4,477. This progress is shown not 
only in the increased number of schools, but in the 
founding of faculties as well as schools of higher learn- 
ing and training centres to prepare qualified persons 
for the needs of the economy and the public services; 
in the accommodation of the curriculums and sylla- 
buses to scientific and technical progress; in the 
steady improvement of the organization of teaching; 
in the introduction of social management in univer- 
sities and other schools of higher learning, etc. 

The whole postwar period in the domain of higher 
education has been characterized by a search for new, 
better methods for the training of highly qualified 
personnel. The General Law on Universities, enacted 
in 1954, the Laws on Universities enacted by the 
republics of Yugoslavia, as well as the Laws on Aca- 
demies of Arts and Schools of Higher Learning, have 
accelerated the solution of the problem of higher edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, it was impossible to stop at 
what is laid down by these laws. The dynamic social 
and economic progress of the country imposed the 
fundamental reform of university education. The Fe- 
deral People’s Assembly and the Federal Executive 
Council formed a Joint Committee to deal with the 
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question of universities and schools of higher learn- 
ing, with the task of suggesting and studying mea- 
sures for the reorganization of the system of higher 
education. The Committee was still working when the 
Federal People’s Assembly gave a Recommendation 
concerning the creating of further conditions for the 
regular education of highly qualified personnel (in 
July 1958.) On the basis of the final reports and con- 
clusions of the Joint Committee for the reorganization 
of universities and schools of higher learning, and 
after extensive discussions, the Federal People’s 
Assembly adopted the Amendments and Supplements 
to the General Law on Universities at the sessions of 
the Federal Council and the Producers’ Council held 
on June 3, 1960. 

The Amendments and Supplements to the General 
Law on Universities sanctions the constructive expe- 
rience of the university departments in finding new 
and more efficient methods of training highly quali- 
fied personnel. By this law, based on the experience 
referred to, all the other university departments may, 
not only recast similarly their syllabuses and their 
organization for the training of highly qualified per- 
sonnel, but set up new courses of study and improve 
the existing ones so as to satisfy still further the 
growing need of our rapid social and economic pro- 
gress for qualified personnel. Hence, of particular 
importance is the provision of the Law calling on 
the university departments to cooperate with the 
bodies, institutes and organizations interested in the 
training of highly qualified personnel, when establi- 
shing their curriculums and syllabuses, and introducing 
new courses of studies, as well as when organizing 
part-time study for external students and vocational 
training. 

As the economy and the public services, have 
reached a realively high level in recent years, the 


need for specialists is increasingly felt. But only some 
of the fields of social activity can be satisfied with 
experts of the universal type. .In view of this, the 
Amendments and Supplements to the General Law 


on Universities encourages closer specialization and 


the proper training of highly qualified personnel. Each 
university department and each school of higher 
learning should offer its own type of specialization, 
according to the type of expert to be trained. In 
addition to other advantages, this opens the way for 
a more successful and effective method of training 
specialists. The new Law on Universities and Univer- 
sity Departments facilitates the establishment of such 
a system of higher education, and expedites its deve- 
lopment. While formerly only People’s Assemblies 
were entitled to found faculties and schools of higher 
learning, such schools and faculties can now be foun- 
ded by autonomous units, districts, municipalities, 
universities, as well as by economic and other orga- 
nizations, provided that the conditions stipulated by 
the Law are fulfilled. Unlike the previous laws, the 
new law includes institutions of higher learning, in 
addition to universities and academies of art. 

It is noteworthy that the higher schools developed 
mainly in the postwar period. Before the war, in 
1938/39, there were only two higher schools, with 259 
students, as against 68, with 16,195 students in 1959/60. 
While in the period from 1930 to 1939 only 648 stu- 
dents graduated from the higher schools, the number 
of higher school graduates reached 17.289 in the period 
from 1948 to 1958. These schools train personnel with 
high qualifications. The students in schools of higher 
learning acquire such knowledge as enables them to 
perform certain kinds of more or less complicated 
tasks in economic organizations and institutions, as 
well as in the public services. Such personnel are more 
and more needed in both the economy and the public 
services. 


To take the greatest possible advantage of the 
previous work of the higher schools and faculties, the 
new law not only includes higher schools in the struc- 
ture of superior education, but directs the faculties 
towards the organizing of courses of study of three 
degrees: the first to prepare experts with superior 
vocational training; the second to train experts of 
high vocational training; and the third to train 
experts who have specialized in the theory of their 
subject, and qualify them for independent scientific 
research work. For graduating in each of these courses 
the student is awarded a diploma indicating the de- 
gree of his professional training. The course of study 
for the first degree usually takes two years, as does 
that for the second degree, while the course for the 
third degree requires a year at least. 

In other words, the courses of study for ‘the first 
and second degrees usually take four years or, in 
exceptional cases, five or three years. The course of 
study for the second degree may be organized as a 
continuation of that for the first degree, but it may 
also be arranged so that it represents an undivided 
whole from the beginning of the university study. 
In fact, each degree of study is an entity in itself. 
On completing the previous degree candidates may 
continue their courses of study for the subsequent one, 
under stipulated conditions. 

Higher schools can be separate or within the fra- 
mework of faculties. Faculties may organize courses 
of study for the first degree, corresponding to those 
of the higher schools. In other words, it all depends 
on actual conditions, and the law leaves it to the 
social factors concerned to decide. 


The course of study for the first degree at the 
faculties and higher schools is expected to yield the 
largest number of highly qualified personnel needed 
in our economy and public services. Another advantage 
hoped for is that by the shifting of superior education 
to a gradual system for acquiring degrees, and by the 
establishment of special higher schools, the training of 
the necessary number of qualified personnel will be 
accelerated, the course of study shortened, the problem 
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of “absolvents” (students who have postoned their 
finals) eliminated etc. i 

The course of study for the third degree prepares 
the highest professional personnel, and is always orga- 
nized as an independent entity. Candidates who suc- 
cessfully complete the ccurse for this degree and pass 
the final examination are awarded the academic 
degree of Master or the degree of Specialist. This 
course of study can be attended by candidates who 
have graduated from the second degree course. 

That candidates are estimated to be the most 
numerous for the first degree, less numerous for the 
second, and least numerous for the third, is based on 
the fact that our economy and public services require, 
in addition to qualified and highly qualified workers, 
such specialists as are trained in higher schools, and 
in the courses at the faculties for the first degree. 
Experts who have won second degree diplomas come 
in the second place, and experts with third degree 
diplomas in the third place. Such experts are primarily 
required by big economic organizations and impor- 
tant institutions, such as universities and institutes for 
scientific research. The wish of our young people to 
become experts in productive and practical work, in 
the shortest possible time, so that they may be still 
more independent and raise their own living standard, 
is another important fact which accounts for the esti- 
mated decrease in the number of candidates studying 
for their second and third degrees, after graduating 
from the first. There, are of course, other elements 
which justify such estimates, such as lack of interest 
in further study, the system of remuneration according 
to work and not solely according to qualifications 
acquired in schools, the distance from the study 
centre etc. 

The recently adopted Law on Faculties and Uni- 
versites, in contrast to former legistation, introduces 
part-time study for external students asa regular form 
of work in all faculties. Its introduction may be 
postponed only in exceptional cases, on the strength 
of regulations enacted by the Republican People’s 
Assembly for the faculty concerned. The wide bearing 
of this reform on the solution of the problem of 
highly trained personnel will be best assessed by 
pointing out that up to now part-time study has been 
possible only in a few faculties of social sciences, and 
that under somewhat difficult conditions. There is no 
need to emphasize how large a number of capable 
technical, agricultural medical and other workers are 
without high qualifications, owing to the impossibility 
of their studying to acquire high professional educa- 
tion, while they are employed. The new law is not 
restricted to proclaiming the introduction of part-time 
study in all faculties, but calls on the faculties to 
organize special courses of study, instruction by cor- 
respondence and other forms of work for external 
students. The faculties are asked to form educational 
centres in one district, or in several, in collaboration 
with the organizations for scientific research and other 
professional branches, with a view to assisting external 
students through instruction and practical exercises, 
as well as by providing them with the necessary lite- 
rature and directions for their work. 

The new law on faculties and universities also 
directs the faculties to organize permanent and tem- 
porary lectures, courses and seminars for professional 
training and for demonstrating new methods of 
work and contemporary professional problems eic., 
for candidates who have completed the course of study 
for the first or the second gegree, as well as for those 
who have distinguished themselves in practical work 
but not acquired a university degree; Which is a 
significant reform. 

Of great importance are the regulations of the 
new Law on faculties and universities pertaining to 
the teaching staff in higher schools. The introduction 
of the new ranks of lecturer and senior lecturer at the 
faculties is important. But the reform permitting a 
candidate with a second university or equivalent 
degree to be elected professor or associate professor 
without a doctor’s degree, provided that he has acqui- 


red the right to give academical lectures on the 
strength of his scientific or professional studies 
orother achievements of importance to theory 
or practice, and if he has distinguished himself 
by the successful performance of his professional 
tasks, provides a far wider basis for the appoint- 
ment of teaching staff for higher education. 


. The new Law on University Departments and 
Universities renders the organs for the social mana- 
gément of the universities and faculties still more 
democratic, and widens their field of activity. Thus in 
the University Councils there will be three members 
elected by the students from their own ranks. More- 
over, the republican laws or statutes on universities 
may lay down that representatives of certain econo- 
mic organizations or professional associations should 
be included as members of the university councils. 
According to the new law, a university council must 
be composed, not only of the members delegated by 
the founder, but also of those delegated by the eco- 
nomic organizations and professional associations con- 
cerned, along with at least two members elected by 
the students themselves. 


The field of activity is widened too. The Univer- 
sity Councils will confirm the election of the scientific 
staff and the heads of their universities, while the 
Department Councils are authorized to confirm the 
election of the teachers, collaborators, scientific staff 
and heads of their departments, to give suggestions for 
curriculums and post-graduate study etc. 


On the basis of the analysis of the results reached 
by the councils for certain years of study which were 
introduced at some faculties, the new law prescribes 
the establishment of such councils or of similar section 
or group councils for each year of study for the first 


and second degrees. These councils are constituted 
from the teachers and collaborators who ittake part in 
lecturing and teaching, as well as from the represent- 
atives of the students elected by the students them- 
selves. These councils will discuss and suggest mea- 
sures for the solution of questions of common interest 
which may have a bearing on the teaching methods 
applied in their term of study, or in their own section 
or group. 

The Law on University Departments and Univer- 
sities solves other questions in a new way too, as for 
instance the organization of scientific research work, 
the acquiring of a doctor’s degree etc. Further innova- 
tions. are the introduction of the academic degrees 
of Master and.Specialist, and the organization of admi- 
nistrative material and financial management. 


Finally it should be emphasized that the whole 
system of higher education is accessible, not only to 
citizens who have acquired the right to it through 
regular preliminary schooling, but to everybody who 
is able in any way whatever to follow university 
lectures. This principle is not merely a declaration, 
since the new law, by making it possible to widen and 
thus bringing it nearer the citizens, ensures this right. 
There are also many other facilities for citizens who 
wish to acquire higher qualifications, including exter- 
nal study, evening courses, lectures, seminars, training 
centres etc. . 


All the regulations of the new Law on University 
Departments and Universities aim at stimulating the 
institutions for higher education to prepare in the best 
and most efficient manner the highly qualified per- 
sonnel so much needed for our economy and public 
services and, at the same time, to satisfy the growing 
interest of our youth and other citizens in acquiring 
the highest possible professional qualifications. 
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DOCUMENTS 


PRESIDENT TITO’S MESSAGE TO 
WORLD CONFERENCE AGAINST 
ATOMIC AND HYDROGEN 
BOMBS IN TOKYO 


President Tito sent a message on August 2 to 
the 6th World Conference against Atomic and Hy- 
drogen Bombs and for Complete Disarmament in To- 
kyo. Having expressed, on behalf of the peoples 
of Yugoslavia and in his own name, the most cordial 
greetings to the people of Japan and best wishes 
for a successful work of the conference, President 
Tito said: 

“Today more than ever before, we must be aware 
that the disaster which hit the cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki fifteen years ago, would hit the whole 
mankind in conditions of another nuclear war. This 
realization makes jit necessary to make utmost efforts 
to safegard lasting peace and prosperity to all peoples 
of the world. 

The latest development of international situation 
points out the necessity to solve the problems of disar- 
mament, banning of nuelear-tests and banning of pro- 
duction and use of all means of mass annihilation 
as soon as possible. Still greater efforts by all peace- 
loving forces are necessary in order to solve these 
basic international problems. : 

It is necessary to make fresh efforts in creating 
international confidence and’ for peaceful settlement 
of problems by negotiations, and not by reliance on 
force. I wish to express my profound conviction that 
the United Nations, as an international body in which 
almost all countries are represented, is providing the 
most suitable frameworks for an active and equal 
participation of all nations in the settlement of all 
important international problems. ; 

The struggle for maintenance of peace in the 
world and for realization of equal international co- 
operation, under the existing conditions, is inseparable 
from the struggle for the consistent application of the 
policy of active peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social system. Therefore the efforts 
of all peace-loving forces must be directed towards 
triumph of such a policy as the only alternative to 
the policy of war and annihilation of humanity. 

I am convinced that the Sixth World Conference 
against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs and for Com- 
plete Disarmament will be another contribution to the 
strengthening of common efforts of all peace-loving 
forces in the struggle for the safeguarding of lasting 
peace”, said President Tito in his message. 


JOINT YUGOSLAV-INDONESIAN 
COMMUNIQUE 


The following Yugoslav-Indonesian Communique 
on the visit to Yugoslavia of Mr. Djuanda Karta- 
widjaja, Chief Minister in the Indonesian Cabinet, 
was issued: ' ‘ 

“At the invitation of the Government of the Fe- 
deral People’s Republic of Yugoslavia the Chief Mi- 
mister of the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, Djuanda Kartawidjaja, paid a visit to Yugo- 
slavia from July 29 to August 3, 1960. 

During his visit the Chief Minister Kartawidjaja 
was received by the President of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito. 

The Chief Minister Djuanda Kartawidjaja and his 
associates visited Belgrade and -some other -localities 
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in the People’s Republic of Montenegro and the Peop- 
le’s Republic of Croatia. 

During their stay in Belgrade and at Brioni the 
Chief Minister Djuanda Kartawidjaja, and the high 
officials accompanying him, have held talks with the 
Vice President of the Federal Executive Council Ed- 
vard: Kardelj and other high Yugoslav personalities 
about the basic international problems and the pos- 
Sibilities for further promotion of mutual cooperation. 

The talks were conducted in the spirit of friend- 
ship and in am atmosphere of full confidence and 
mutual understanding. It was noted with satisfaction 
that significant progress has been achieved iin all 
fields of mutual cooperation. Both sides expressed 
the determination of the two Governments to exert 
further efforts for the improvement of the general 
international situation. 


The failure of the Paris Summit Meeting and 
the breaking up of the disarmament talks in Geneva 
have had adverse effects upon the international situ- 
ation and, thereby, made more difficult the peaceful 
and constructive settlement of the most urgent world 
questions. Departing from the fact that the promotion 
of world peace international cooperation constitutes 
one of the essential aspirations of their policy — based 
upon the principles of the active and peaceful coexi- 
stence and the principles proclaimed by the Asian- 
African Conference in Bandung — both sides con- 
sider that the countries not-aligned to the blocs and 
those that are not directly involved in the cold war, 
as well as the peace-loving forces in the world in 
general, should exert even greater efforts in the di- 
rection of the relaxation of tension in the world, 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries and for the elimination of the policy of relying 
on force. 

Both sides have expressed their full agreement that 
in order to reach an agreed solution of the question 
of general and controlled disarmament it is necessary 
to undertake even more determined measures than 
was the case up to now. The two Governments shall 
also in the future support and, on their part, exert 
efforts in the direction of disarmament and banning 
the production of nuclear weapons and the nuclear 
test, being convinced that in this way they shall con- 
tribute towards the relaxation of tension in the world. 

In the course of the talks both sides emphasized 
the importance of respecting the United Nations 
Charter, and particularly expressed the need to further 
strengthen the positive role of the United Nations in 
the effective settlement of the most outstanding con- 
temporary problems. 

The two sides greeted the founding of the new 
independent states and expressed their full support 
to the struggle for independence waged by the peoples 
who have not yet attained their freedom. They view 
their liberation as a natural and irrepressible process 
of contemporary development in the world, which 
is erasing the remants of colonialism and contributing 
to the strengthening of peace and more intensive in- 
ternational cooperation. In this connection the Yugo- 
slav side reaffirms, with regard to the question of the 
liberation of West Irian from colonialism its views 
expressed in the Joint Statement of President Tito and 
President Sukarno, published in Tampaksiring on De- 
cember 30, 1958. 

The two sides hold that the establishment of iin- 
ternational economic cooperation with the new in- 
dependent countries, as well as with the economically 
underdeveloped countries and regions generally, is of 
the utmost importance for the realization of progress 
and stability in the world. It is necessary therefore, 
to make maximum efforts in this field, for the exten- 
sion of economic and technical cooperation, without 
political or similar conditions, with all those States 
and peoples who will benefit from such a cooperation. 

Special attention was devoted during the talks 
to the bilateral relations.. It has been noted with 
satisfaction that the practice of maintaining direct 
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contacts and exchanging views between statesmen of 
the Republic of Indonesia and the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia has proved to be very benefi'- 
cial and is contributing to the all-round development 
of bilateral cooperation and the strengthening of rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


Both sides have arrived at the conclusion that 
important results have been achieved in all fields of 
mutual relations and that there exist conditions and 
possibilities for further expansion of the existing co- 
operation, particularly in the economic fields. 

The two sides have expressed their great satis- 
faction that the agreements on scientific and technical 
cooperation and on cooperation in the sphere of use 
of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes have been 
signed in the course of the visit of the Chief Minister 
Djuanda Kartawidjaja. + 

In conformity with the conclusion outlined in the 
joint communique issued on the occasion of the recent 
visit of President Sukarno to the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, to the effect that the con- 
clusion of an agreement on long-term economic co- 
operation would be mutually beneficial, the principles 
upon which such a long-term economic cooperation 
between the two countries would be based have been 
considered and determined.” 


NEW BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Dr VLADIMIR BAKARIC: AGRARIAN 
PROBLEMS OF THE VILLAGE 


Agriculture is still predominant {in the economy 
of Yugoslavila, and employs over 50% of the popul- 
ation. Now, with the new, socialist aspect of pro- 
ductiion in the Yugoslav village, the problem of agri- 
culture has become a very complicated one, being 
at the same time political, economic and social. To 
solve tit we need the united efforts of economists, 
politicians, agronomes and sociologists. The socialist 
reconstruction of the village lis even more difficult 
because there is nio such a thing as a pattern which 
can be applied to any country; it is necessary ‘to 
bring such efforts into harmony with the specific 
needs of each country in questiion. Yugoslav achieve- 
ments in this field in recent years are considerable, 
but they do not solve all the problems of agriculture. 

In the development of the new relations in the 
village diaiilly practice must go hand in hand with 
theory, to which Dr Viadimir Bakari¢ has contributed 
greatly by publishing hiis selection of articles speeches 
and lectures on agriculture and the problems of the 
village. The book, which has been issued by »Kul- 
tura« Publishing House, expresses the ‘basic views of 
the author on various aspects of agricultural develop- 
ment. The book is of great value, for Dr. Bakari¢, 
one of the most emiment Yugoslav pollitico-agrariian 
theorists, elaborates the concrete problems of the vil- 
lage by means of scientific Marxist analysis and from 
the point of view of Yugoslav social and economic 
policy. 

In 47 articles, speeches and lectures classified in 
three parts, the author deals with the most diver- 
sified problems, including agrarian reform, rent, 
forms, means and costs of production, agrarian over- 
population, investment and development of large- 
scale modern agriculture. There are no ready-made 
patterns iin thiig book, but the creative philosophy 
of Marxism has been applied, and thiis iis essential 
characteristic of the author’s handling of the problem. 


The author iis iin favour of the establishment of 
highly modernized and big agricultural holding, equ'tp- 
ped wilth modern machinery because these are the 
only farms capable of largescale and economical pro- 
duction. On this path of development, without any 
compulsion or blind adherence to a foreign pattern, 
all material, marketing, cultural and other elements 
that make up the complex problem of the socialist 
reconstruction of agriculture, can be best tested in 
dailly practice. Of particular interest are the views 
of the author om the question of ratiional investment 
atid the utill'zing of resources. Hiis idea is that high 
prices are not a precondition for high production; 
the key to the econcmical production should be sought 
in the rational and cemplete utilization of all avail- 
able resicurcess, with covresponding aididiiticn obwiously 
demanded by the nattionel policy. 

The author hes constantly im mind the situaticn 
of the imdividual producer — the farmer. He believes 
that the complicated changes in condiit(ions iand life 
in the village should benefit the farmer most, as a 
member of a modern, cultural and advanced com- 
muniity. 

Expoundiicg, as iit does, such views, Dr. Bakiairi¢’s 
book tis mcst welcome, and gives the reader a clear 
insight into the aspiratiicns and alms of Yugoslav agri- 
cultural policy and helps him to undersitanid the long 
eviclution of social reconstruction in the Yugcislav 
village. 


“YUGOSLAV SYNDICATES” 


Recently the first issue of the Yugoslav periodical 
“Yugoslav Syndicates” in English, French, Russian 
and Spanish was published, for the period of July — 
September 1960. 


The review .wil regularly report, for each quarter 


of the year, the activity of Yugoslay Syndicates in all 
fields of the social, political, economical and cultural 
life of Yugoslav working class. 

“Yugoslav Syndicates” will help the foreign reader 
to observe and understand the essence and the mecha- 
nism of workers’ management in industry, and of so- 
cial management in the communities. 

The review is intended for various workers’ unions 
and other political organizations, individuals and insti- 
tutions studying social, political and economical 
problems, 

The periodical ig available on application to the 
“Yugoslav Syndicate” Trg Marksa i Engelsa 5/IV, 
Beograd, Yugoslavia. 


SPECIAL EDITION OF AN ARABIAN MAGAZINE 
ABOUT YUGOSLAVIA 


After the recent visit of the President Naser to 
Yugoslavia, a special magazine was published in Cairo 
in Arabian, to commemorate Yugoslavia and Arab- 
Yugoslay friendship. This magazine is issued by the 
wellknown Egyptian illustrated review “Akher Saa” 
in cooperation with the “Economic Review” of Bel- 


grade. It contains 64 pages of articles by eminent, 


leading politicians and economists of both countries, 
as well as articles on various aspects of development 
in Yugoslavia. 
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Since 1850 hops have been grown in that 
part of the Panonian Plain which streches bet- 
ween the rivers Danube, Tisa and Sava. These 
hops are known throughout the world as Batka 


hops, and are highly estimated on the inter- 
national market. 


The main characteristic of the Batka hops 
are a perfect aroma, a good green colour, a high 
percentage of lupulin, and a medium-sized berry 
so that they satisfy the most exacting demands 
of brewers all over the world. 


Hep production in Batka culminated in the 
year 1927—1928, when hops were grown on more 
than 6,00 hectares, and the export rose to 3,500 
tons in a year. Because the succeeding world 
crisis hop production successively decreased, and 
in the years 1933—1938 it was stabilized at 
about 1,000 hectares. The Second World War 
had an unfavourable influence on hop produc- 
tion in Backa, and it was only in 1958 that in- 
tensive hop production was resumed in that re- 
gion. Thanks to heavy investments, the surface 
under hops in Batka is today about 1,500 hec- 
tares. 


Before the war Batka hops were sold only in 
part under that name as the greater part of the 
production was sold to German and Czechoslovak 
merchants who after mixing it with their own 
hops, sold it on world markets under the name 
of German and Czechoslovak hops. Today, howe- 
ver, Ba¢ka hops retain their own name, and as 
such are accepted in all breweries in the world. 
The golden-yellow lupulin, which is one of its 
characteristics, gives a bitterness (bitter value 
according to W6lmer) which varies between 6.5 
and 8.5, and total content of soft resins (Alfa 
and Beta resins) varies between 14.5 and 15.5°%/o 
which is the favourable ratio between humulon 
and lupulon. The great advantage of hop pro- 
duction from Baéka lies in the fact that it is 
concentrated on wide areas which sometimes 
exceed 50 hectares. Most areas where hops are 
grown are at least 10 to 20 hectares. This makes 
possible the applicaticn of modern agrotechni- 
ques, mechanization, and the use of perfect in- 
stallations for the drying and packing of the 
hops to be exported, and also enables the ex- 
porter to satisfy all the demands of breweries 
regarding the quality, percentage of lupulin and 
bitterness, for it is possible to deliver to the 
buyers the same high quality of hops from the 
large hop-stores. 


The production and selection of sorts, graft- 
ing processing, are under the constant control 
of experts from special institutes, such as the 
experimental centres for hop in Novi Sad and 
Batki Petrovac, a special protection service etc., 
so that outstanding progress is being made each 
year in all phases of production. During the last 
two or three years great amounts of money have 
been invested in the hop industry of Baéka, for 
making new hop-gardens, instaling modern hop 
driers and stores on a surface of more than 
50,000 square metres, so that, besides the exist- 
ing stores, much modern manipulation of drying 
and storing, from hop-picking to export, is pro- 
vided. ; 


Batka hops are packed only in one place — 
Batki Petrovac — under the control of the Hops 
Commission of Vojvodina Region, and exported 
only through “Cooperative” Export — Import, 
Novi Sad, Telephone 4708, Telex 01324. 


} 


The 
DKRIVAJ AK 
Wood Enterprise 


“Krivaja” wood-processing enterprise in Zavido- 
vici, is one of biggest Yugoslav enterprises, and today 
it is known throughout the world for its up-to-date 
products. 

The “Krivaja” combine is made up of many units, 
some of them being complete factories, such as the 
factory for prefabricated houses, the parquet factory, 
the factories for packing materials, pressed wood pa- 
nels, veneer, table sets, pressed wood doors etc. 
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The factory of prefabricated houses, which is 
equipped with modern machines, mainly produces 
houses according to the “Swedish” and “ZK” systems, 
which are successfully competing today with the 
traditional system of house building. 

These houses have engaged attention both at 
home and abroad. The “Krivaja” enterprise has begun 
the production of a large number of houses which are 
popular because of their quality, comfort and low 
prices, the more so as those houses can be erected in 
twenty hours on any terrain. 

The production of the parquet and packing mate- 
rials factory are mainly exported. 

The saw-mill is the biggest unit of the factory, 
and is equipped with modern machine. Its stock inclu- 
des all kinds of timber, in quantities which can meet 
all the demands of foreign buyers. 

The factory for pressed wood panels, for all kinds 
of furniture and facing for walls in the building in- 
dustry, has the largest capacity in the country. In this 
factory the “Krivaja” enterprise also produces pressed- 
wood doors and has a capacity of 100,000. 

The -table factory produces all kinds of tables end 
chairs for USA and Great Britain, and has a capacity 
of 300,000, while next year it is expected to reach a 
capacity of 800,000. 
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Novkabel 


value of production per worker increased from 
2,1 million dinars in 1951 to 5,53 dinars in 1956, 
and 10.01 million dinars in 1958, etc., which shows 
that important changes have taken place in the 
process of production itself. 

The increase in production as well as the 
control of raw materials and final products, which 
ensure good quality of all products bearing the 
»Novkabel« trademark, means constant research 
work. Because of this a separate institute was 
founded within the framework of the factory, with 
the aim of carefully testing all raw materials, and 
controling the process of production, as well as 
the semi-final and final products. The institute 
has following departments: 


The Novi Sad Cable Factory 
One of the Largest Cable Makers in Yugoslavia 


The »Novkabel« cable factory in Novi Sad 
is one of the most important Yugoslav enter- 
prises for the production of electrical material. 
Built-in 1922 as a branch of Felten & Guilleaume 
the well-known enterprise of Budapest, (six years 
later it became the property of dcmestic sharehol- 
ders), this enterprise became one of the most 
developed and most modern enterprises in Yugo- 
slavia, and even then had a high reputation on the 
home and foreign markets. 

The most important period in the development 
of »Novkabel«, however, was the period after 
World War Two, when the dynamic development 
of economy and electrification of the country 
imposed great tasks on Yugoslav producers of 
cables and other electromaterial. The »Novkabel« 
fulfilled its obligations and succeeded, in the last 
fifteen years of reconstruction and building up of 
our country — in co-operation with other enter- 
prises — in meeting the demands of the country 
and in appearing on the foreign markets with its 
traditionally good and cheap products. 

Being aware of the growing demands of 
buyers and the great possibilities for the sale of 
its products on the home and foreign markets, 
the collective of »Novkabel« paid due attention 
to the further development and modernization of 
the enterprise. For example, in the years 
1955—1956, four million dollars were invested in 
the reconstruction of the factory. With this and 
later investments the complete reconstruction of 
the factory was carried out, so that one may 
truly say that today the »Novkabel« is a complet- 
ely new factory, with an income many times that 
of 1945, 

This increase in income is the result, not 
only of better equipment and the extension of the 
factory, but also its far greater productivity. The 
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Laboratory for mechanical and physical tests 
Chemical laboratory 

Laboratory for metal research 

Section for control of materials and process 
of production 


The cable factory of Novi Sad has gained 
great experience from its forty years work and 
has become capable of solving complex problems 
of production, of applying mcdern technological 
processes and of meeting all the demands of the 
market. The working collective of the factory 
consider, this their permanent task, so that their 
plan for production includes even such articles 
(e.g. special wires) as are demanded on the market 
only in small quantities. 

Due to its rich experience, stabilitiy of man- 
power, and regular supply of necessary raw 
materials, the »Novkabel« has increased its pro- 
duction from year to year. If the level of pro- 
duction in 1950 is taken as index 100, then the 
increase in production in the following years was 
as follows: 1951 — 129; 1952 — 168; 1953 — 212; 
1954 — 234; 1955 — 273; 1956 — 362 ete. 


The Novi Sad cable factory concentrates on 
the production of the following articles: 


— conductors for low tension — mostly with 
thermo-plastic insulation; 


steel cables needed in transport, mines, 
shipyards, aircraft industry etc. The 
factory specialises in the production of 
steel cables; “ 


special electric conductors with fibre-glass 
insulation, cables telecommunication sys- 
tems, cables demanded by the army, air- 
plane cables etc. 


— special radio-telephone cables and cables 
for telecommunication apparatus; 


dynamo-wires of all kinds: with paper, 
cotton, silk, asbestos or glass-fibre insulat- 
ion; 

aluminium cables and same _ reinforced 
with steel of all cross-sections and dimens- 
ions for over-head lines; bare aluminium 
wires: all constructions being according to 
all international and home standards; 
wires for all types of transformers and 
electric rotative machines; 

all kinds of trolley-wires for electric trains 
and city transport (trolley-buses and 
trams); 

all kinds .of copper and brass pressed 
tubes of all qualities; 

special products such as: capillary tubes 


and tubes for condensers, tubes for high . 


pressure lubrication as well as tubes for 
pressure-gauges. 


The variety of products shows that great 
efforts have been made to meet the demands of 
a wide circle of consumers. Besides this the pro- 
ducts are made according to the standards of all 
countries to which the factory exports its pro- 
ducts. Besides production according JUS Yugo- 
slav standards, the enterprise works also according 
to the DIN and VDE German standards, the BS 
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English standards, the ASTM American standards, 
the GOST Soviet standards, and any other stan- 
dard, according to the special demands of buyers. 

The factory has a high reputation, and its 
products are easily sold on the world market 
because the factory pays due attention to the 
standard production and assortment. 

It is obvious today that the factory’s success 
on the world market is satisfactory, although its 
technical and commercial capacities have not yet 
been exploited completely. 

The walue of export, given in USA dollars, 
had the fcllownig trend: 19952 — 30,000 dollars, 
1953 — 230,000 dollars, 1954 — 520,000 dollars, 
1955 — 960,000 dollars, 1956 — 1,339,000 dollars, 
1958 — 1,891,000 dollars, while it is estimated that- 
export in 1960 will reach the value of four million 
dollars (up till June 30 export reached the value 
of more than one million dollars, and the factory 
has contracts to export, by the end of the year, 
products to the value of more than two million 
dollars. 

The Novi Sad cable factory exports a great 
variety of products, especially insulated conduct- 
ors, to the following ccuntries: Egypt, Iraqi, Persia, 
Jordan, West and East Germany, Lebanon, Libia, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, USSR, Greece, Italy, 
Paraguay, Cyprus, Tunis, Kuwait, Pakistan, 
Burma and Hungary. 


Today the “Ivo Lola Ribar’’ Machine 
Works manufacture not only machine tools, 
but also complete equipment for industrial 
plants. In the first year of existence its 
manufactures included only metal working 
machine fools of excentric design, while now 
it has almost a complete range of medium 
and heavy duty metal working machines of 
cutting pattern in the Works’ manufacturing 
programme. The initial programme consisted 
arch cranes, plants for chipboard production, 
shears for metal sheets, but it was’ widened 
by the indtroduction of modern constructions. 
Besides this, the manufacture of these machi- 
nes was standardized in order to meet the 
requirements of the time. 

The present manufacturing programme 
includes excentre presses up to 200 tons and 
friction presses up to 250 tons pressure. 
In addition, special presses for shipyards are 
produced, as well as other hydraulic presses 
used in industry. 

The Works programme includes trimming 
presses, bending machines for metal sheets 
of 40 mm thickness and 10 metres in length, 
shears for sheets of 25 mm thickness, pneu- 
matic hammers with maximum bat weight of 
500 kgr. 

The following machines deserve particular 
attention: horizontal drilling machines, boring 
machines with working spindle of 85, 100 
and 150 mm diameter, carossels with revolving 
table 1120 dia., 1500 and 3000 mm, vertical 
drilling machines dia. 30, 50 and 100 mm, 
short-drive hydraulic planers 600 and 800 mm, 
long-drive single and double column planing 
machines, grinders, milling machines and 
large size lathes. 

The constructional designs and types of 
the machines have been selected with the 
utmost care and meet the most modern 
requirements. 

The output of machine tools is making 
progress year by year, and investments have 
been made in new equipment, new depart- 
ments being set up for the manufacture of 
equipment for complete plants. These two 
lines, viz., manufacture of complete plants 
and manufacture of machine tools, have, in 
the course of subsequent years, become 
separate branches, with the appropriate 
services, while a Designing Institute and 
many other departments! form part of the 
Works. 

Therefore, when now speaking of the 
Works, it should be borne in mind that the 
“Ivo Lola Ribar’ has developed as an 
aggregate industrial project for the production 
of both machine tools and complete plants. 
The aims and capacity of the Works have 
accurately determined the manufacturing 
process, which now includes the following 
lines: metallurgical equipment, brick-yard 
machines and complete plants, complete 
equipment for sugar mills, cardboard factories 
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and foundries, railway switches, olive oil 
pressing plants, bridge cranes, portal and 
arch cranes,, plants for chipboard production, 
gasgenerating sets, glass-mill equipment. In 
addition, the Works undertake the reconstruct- 
ion of the abovementioned plants. 

The Works possesses a foundry which has 
made a reputation in the market with its steel 
castings, non-ferrous castings etc. The foundry 
specializes in large-size casting of grey iron 
and steel where particular technical features 
are required. 


The manufacture of metallurgical equipment 
started in 1952. A considerable number 
of rolling mills have been set up in the 
meantime, as well as open-hearth furnaces, 


agglomerations, for the Iron Works at Niksié, 
Zenica etc. 


Complete equipment for brick yards are 
produced with a capacity of 30,000,000 
bricks per year, under licence from the world- 
famous German firms, Heandle and Linge. 
The Institute for designs and projects of the 
Works undertakes to work out investment 
plans and general outlay including civil 


engineering, together with electrical and 
other installations. 


In co-operation with the Italian) manu- 
faciurer “Pramaggiore”, “Ivo Lola Ribar”’ 
manufactures complete equipment for the 
mechanization of foundries. General outlay 
and investment plans are drawn up by the 
factory. Last year exports of railway switches 
to India reached the figure of five million 
dollars; and there a great many railway 
switches are manufactured for the home 
market. 


The problems involved in the erection of 
complete plants are satisfactorily solved owing 
fo the fact that, among other favourable 
conditions, the “Ivo Lola Ribar’’ Machine 
Works have their own Designing and Project- 
ing Institute, shuch has made elaborate studies 
in order to master this particular line of 
processing. The departments for the manu- 
facture of complete equipment for plants 
doday possess’ perfect machines for sheet- 
working, such as automatic cutters, trimming 
and welding sets, both for common and 
in order to master this particular line of 
non-corrosive ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
sheets. The Works have at their disposal che- 
mical and mechanical laboratories, a cooling — 
department, and heating furnaces of very 
large size. The testing is done in the me- 
chanical laboratories by ultra-sound, X-ray 
methods as well as with isotopes. 


In order to meet the last requirements of 
the market and new conceptions in the 
manufacture of equipment, “Ivo Lola Ribar’’ 
Works collaborate with a large number of 
outstanding foreign manufacturers of the 
equipment included in their manufacturing 
programme. 


”VRBASS FOOD- PROCESSING 
COMBINE 


Current Account: Nar. banka, Vrbas 
151-12-1-300 
Telephones: 68 & 69 


HIGH QUALITY—HIGH REPUTATION 


HE “VRBAS” focd-processing combine in the 

Vojvodina town cf Vrbas, takes a prominent 
place on the list of Yugoslav food-processing enter- 
prises. Because of the high quality, attractive 
packaging and pure ingredients of its products 
the combine has gained a high reputation on the 
home market. For the same reasons “VRBAS”’ is 
well-known abroad too. Numerous firms in many 
countries buy its products, as they fully meet the 
demands and taste of consumers. 


BIG MODERN COMBINE 


“VRBAS” is a big, modern combine with a The combine’s present production consists 
long and fine tradition. Its oil, for example, has mainly of the following products: edible oil, 
been well-known since 1850, when “Vojvodina’’, a margarine, vegetable shortening, sugar, and meat 
small oil refinery began the extraction of oil from products. 


beet. At first it produced only technical oil, which 
was used for the town lamps. Today’s modern 
methods of production, however, as well as the 
use of new raw materials, has enabled the 
“VRBAS” combine to offer on the market high- 
quality edible oil. 


THE VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 


The volume of production is imposing. Accord- 
ing to the latest data the combine brings to the 
market 4,500 wagons of sugar, 1,100 wagons of 
edible oil, 200 wagons of margarine, about 700 
wagons of vegetable shortening, and 500 wagons 
of meat products per year. 


20 WAGONS OF FOOD-PRODUCTS PER DAY 


By continually increasing its production capacity of the enterprise. The real picture of its 
“VRBAS” succeeded in bringing to the Yugoslav capacity,however, is given by the gross product 
(and foreign) markets more than 20 wagons of of the combine, which amounts to 15,500,500,000 
food-products per day. This means that “VRBAS” per year. 


is able to supply every Yugoslav citizen with 4 
kilograms of food preducts per year, which fact 
may serve as an illustration of the production 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 


An important place is held by sugar in the 
structure of “VRBAS” production, as the ccn- 
sumption of sugar has increased greatly in the 
last decade in Yugoslavia. From 1957 onwards the 
consumption of sugar reached the level of 12 
kilograms per inhabitant, which means that 
Yugoslavia has reached the world standard in the 
consumption of this article of focd. Following the 
needs of consumers, the “VRBAS” combine has 


succeeded in increasing its production of sugar to 
40 million kilograms per year. In other. words, 
this enterprise can provide every Yugoslav citizen 
with 2 kilograms of sugar per year. 


HIGH QUALITY VEGETABLE FAT 


Because of eating habits, the consumption of 
vegetable fat has always lagged behind that of 
lard. The consumption of vegetable fat was only 
2.3 kilograms per inhabitant, while that of lard 
amounted to 6.6. kilograms per year. In recent 


years this ratio has changed in favour of vegetable 
fat. The “VRBAS” combine has followed this new 
trend among Yugoslav citizens towards modern 
ways cf nourishment by continually increasing the 
production of high-quality vegetable fat. The 
vegetable shortening produced by this enterprise 
is well liked by consumers because, owing to 
special methods of production and choice of raw 
materials, it contains all the natural vitamins and 
is hygienically pure. 


VITAMIN ENRICHED EDIBLE OIL 


The combine produces edible oil in the same 
way. It is pure, enriched by natural vitamin HE, 
and characterized by its pleasant aroma and good 
taste. The combine has its own chemical depart- 
ment where examinations are made to preserve 
all the vitamins in their natural state, in all 
products based on vegetable raw materials. Thanks 
to these examinations, new technological methods 
have been introduced in production, and special 
attention is paid to temperature control. Owing to 


the introduction of new technological methods in 
production the enterprise has succeeded in eli- 
minating all unpleasant odours from its products 
and, at the same time, in preserving alll the vita- 
mins contained in the vegetable raw: materials. 


“VITAL” AND “EXTRA VITAL” 


Thus the combine makes every effort to 
supply consumers of the final products — oil and 
vegetable shortening — with the preserved natural 
vitamins. As vitamins are the main characteristic 
of “VRBAS” products, the later have been given 


the name, “VITAL”. On November 29 last year 
the “VRBAS” combine introduced on the market 
a new kind of margarine, '“Extra Vital”. This 
margarine not only contains the valuable A and 
D vitamins, but it is made out of the finest vege- 
tables oils: coconut and palm. I taste and 
contents this new kind of margarine offers an 
excellent substitute for butter, and for this reason 
it has gained a high reputation among consumers. 


MODERN AESTHETICAL PACKING 


Besides vitamins and other qualities, all pro- 
ducts of the “VRBAS” combine are characterized 
by modern aesthetical packing. Granulated sugar, 
for example, is packed in polyethilen bags of one 
and three kilogrames. The combine offers oil 
in one litre and half-litre bottles. The enterprise 
has bought the equipment for packing vegetable 
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shortening in one kilograme bags. The whole 
production of lard is automatically packed in half- 
kilo packets. Such packaging is very useful for 
supermarkets and retail shops. 
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 »~BORAC« 


Garments, Underwear & Footwear 
Manufacturer — TRAVNIK 


{ HE “BORAC” factory Garments, Underwear and 
Footwear Manufacturer is one of the group of large 
__ factories in the Peoples’ Republic Bosnia and Hercegovina 
which have been founded in the course of the last ten 
years. Its main efforts have been concentrated on the 
up-to-date organization of manufacturing processes and on 
the high efficiency of the qualified staff. 
The result of this are increasing output and constant 
_ improvement of the finished products. At the present time 
_ the quality of the garments, underwear and footwear made 
_ by “BORAC" are well known, not only in Yugoslavia but 
also on the European and Near East markets, where its 
products are in increasing demand, 


High quality production has enabled favourable 
marketing and an increasing demands for these products, 
Owing to decreased production costs, the management of 
the works has been able fo reduce prices, this being very 
favourably accepted in the market. 


The successful development of the works is the result 


of the sound basic aims set forth by the Workers’ 
Management. ’ 


Today “BORAC" in Travnik employs qualified staff, 
which makes it possible constantly to widen the assortment 
of products, and with the application of the most modern 
processing methods, the works have attained a high rate 
of productivity of good quality products. In the last three 
years many of the products exhibited in Zagreb Fair, the 
Infernational Textile Fair at Leskovac and the “Fashion 


1960" Fair in Ljubljana, were awarded medals for 
fashionable cut and good quality. 


Apart from existing direct business connections for 
placing its products on foreign markets, a considerable 
quantity is exported through the specialized export entre- 
Prise “CENTROTEKSTIL” — Belgrade. The large capacity 
of the works enables the factory to accept orders of 


considerable value for all kinds of garments and under- 
wear, and the resulfs obtained in_ this respect fully 
guarantee high quality material, workmanship, deliveries etc. 

The managers of the works stated fo our correspondent 
that the main difficulties have long since been overcome. 
Efforts are directed now fo mastering new products and 
improving the quality of the articles in which members 
of the staff expect new successes, 
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Meetings and Talks 


OFFICIAL 


Hasan Brkie at Cairo — A Yugoslav delegation, 
headed by Hasan Brki¢é, member of the Federal Exe- 
cutive Council, visited Cairo for a few days in 
August. They had talks at expert level on the devel- 
opment of long-term industrial cooperation between 
Yugoslavia and the UAR. 

Mr James Woldrop in Belgrade — Slobodan Na- 
kicevic, State-Under-Secretary in the Federal Com- 
mission for Nuclear Power, received Mr James Wol- 
drop, representative of the International Atomic Power 
Agency, on August 24. Mr Woldrop arrived in Bel- 
grade to attend the opening of the Yugoslav Nuclear 
Power Exhibition. 


SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Talks between Socialist Alliance and Labour 
Party — Talks between representatives of the Social- 
ist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia and 
the British Labour Party were held at Ljubljana and 
Bled on August 22 and 23. Present on the Yugoslav 
side were Edvard Kardelj, Vladimir Bakari¢é. Miha 
Marinko, Milentije Popovic, Mika Spiljak and Vida 
Tomsi¢, while on British representatives were Messrs 
Hugh Gaitskell, Sam Watson, Dennis Phillip and 
David Ennals. A communiqué which was issued after 
the talks pointed out that views were exchanged in a 
friendly atmosphere on problems concernig the streng- 
thening of world peace, coexistence between coun- 
tries with different social systems, and the advan- 
cement of peaceful cooperation between nations. A 
similarity of views on many problems became ap- 
parent during the discussion. Views were also ex- 
changed on some aspects of internal development in 
Yugoslavia and Britain. The need and usefulness of 
exchange of ideas between the Socialist Alliance and 
the Labour Party were stated, and the determination 
for the further development of contacts between the 
two movements was confirmed. 


TRADE UNIONS 


International Activity of Yugoslav Trade Unions — 
This summer, representatives of the Yugoslav Trade 
Unions had a series of meeting with similar organi- 
zations from abroad. Mr Frank Cousins, Secretary- 
General of the General and Transport Workers’ Union 
of Britain; Herr Frank Olah, President of the Austrian 
Trade Federation Union; Piotr Gajewski, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Polish Trade Union Federation; Mr S. 
Siriwardena, Secretary of the Ceylonese Transport 
Workers’ Union; Mr Asad Rageh, Sekretary-General 
of the International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions; M. Willy Schijgens, from Belgium; Signor 
Capodaglio, from Italy; Mr Robert Willis, from Bri- 
tain; Mr Laskaris, from Greece; and M. Drouard and 
Signor Innocenti, leaders of International Transport 
Workers’ Federation visited Yugoslavia this summer. 
The arrival of trade union leaders from Sweden, the 
Congo, Kenya, Morocco, Poland, Austria, and other 
countries is expected shortly. Several study groups 
(from Milan, Belgium, the USA, etc.) also visited 
Yugoslavia in order to gain an insight into some 
aspects of the Yugoslav economic and social system. 
At the same time, Yugoslav study groups visited 
Italy, Austria, Britain, the USSR, and Finland. 

Pasko Romac in Rurma — After his visit to 
Indcnesia, Pasko Romac, Vice-President of the Yugo- 
slav Trade Unions, arrived on a visit to Burma on 
August 22. 


PEOPLE’S YOUTH 


Yugoslav Youth in Cuba and the UAR — A group 
of Yugoslav youth, who are to take part in the con- 
struction of the student town in the Sierra Maestre 
arrived in Havana early in August. Another group 
of Yugoslav young people have left for Cairo, to 
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take part in the construction of a sports stadium and 
a motorway. 

Mika Tripalo at Congress of Latin-American 
Youth — Mika Tripalo, Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Yugoslav People’s Youth, at the closing 
plenary session of the First Congress of the Latin- 
American Youth in Havana on August 6 expressed 
support for the struggle of the Latin-American Youth, 
especially of the Cuban youth, for general progress, 
economic emancipation, and the social development 
of their countries. 

Students in Work Drives — Three groups of Yu- 
goslav students left for East Germany, Britain and 
Poland early in August, to spend about a month in 
work actions there. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Visit of Professor Weinberg — Professor A. M. 
Weinberg, Director of the Oak Ridge Nuclear Insti- 
tute, has arrived in Yugoslavia. He will visit nuclear 
institutes at Vinéa, Zagreb and Ljubljana and learn 
about the work and results of the Yugoslav atomic 
scientists. 

Governor of Tokyo in Belgrade — Mr Ryotaro 
Azuma, Governor of Tokyo, arrived in Belgrade on 
August 13, as guest of Djurica Jojki¢, Chairman of 
the Belgrade People’s Committee. He stayed in Yugo- 
slavia till August 19. 

Vissit of Professor Bunce — Mr Ralph Bunce, 
professor of California University, arrived in Bel- 
grade on August 15. The prominent world expert in 
the work study and norm-setting is to draw up a 
programme for a ten-month course for engineers and 
economists, wth the help of Yugoslav experts. 

Mayor of Antwerp at Zagreb — M. Lode Creibens, 
Mayor of Antwerp and his wife arrived in Zagreb 
on August 16, as guestst of Veceslav Holjevac, Chair- 
man of the Zagreb People’s Committee. 

Algerian children in Yugoslavia — A group of 30 
children, victims of the recent Agadir earthquake, left 
Casablanca by special plane on August 17, to spend 
a holiday in Yugoslavia. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


Trade and Technical Cooperation with Cuba — An 
agreement on trade and _ scientific and technical 
cooperation between Yugoslavia and Cuba was con- 
cluded late in July. It was signed by Nikola Minéev, 
member of the Federal Executive Council, and Senor 
Raul Cepero Bonilla, the Cuban Minister of Trade. 

Agreements with Indonesia — Early in August, 
the Yugoslav and Cuban governments signed an 
agreement on seietific and technical cooperation, re- 
garding the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, and a 
protocol on economic cooperation and trade. 

Yugoslav-Hungarian Economic Talks — Talks 
began in Budapest early in August on some problems 
of trade cooperation between Yugoslavia and Hungary. 

Exchange of Electric Power with Italy — The 
Yugoslav Electric Power Industry Association and the 
Italian electric power industry society SELVEG, ai 
the beginning of August signed an agreement in 
Ljubljana on the mutual exchange of electric power, 
Under this agreement, Yugoslavia is to receive elec- 
tric power from Italy in August, September and Octo- 
ber, and return it to Italy in January and February. 

Fishing Agreement with Italy Renewed — The 
Yugoslav-Italian agreement on the fishing of Italian 
fishermen in Yugoslav waters was renewed in Bel- 
grade on August 16. The renewal is from September 1, 
1960, to February 28, 1962. 


News in Brief 


New Federal Commission for Nuclear Power — 
The Federal Executive Council has appointed a new 
Federal Commission for Nuclear, Power, Aleksandar 


a\ 


Rankovi¢, Vice-President of the Council, has been 
elected president once again. Slobodan Nakicenovic, 
engineer, is secretary. 

New Faculties in Serbia — Nine faculties — tech- 
nical, medical, law, economic, and transport — are to 
be opened in the People’s Republic of Serbia this 
autumn. 

Waterworks in South Istria Completed — The 
South Istrian waterworks, which will supply water to 
Pula .and several other towns in Istria, was inaugura- 
ted on August 21. This is the largest communal pro- 
ject built in Istria after the war. 

Launching of “Trebinje’ — The 10,500 ton motor- 
ship “Trebinje”’, the most modern unit of the Yugo- 
slav merchant navy, has been put into commission in 
the port of Rijeka. This is the first of six modern 
merchant vessels being built at Rijeka. 

Largest Yugoslav Tankers — The Rijeka shipyard 
has built a 25,400 ton turbine-driven tanker, the 
largest ship ever to be built in Yugoslavia. The 20,000 
ton tanker “Iz” has sailed from the Split shipyard. 

Yugoslavia Exports Wheat — This year, for the 
first time after the war, Yugoslavia has exported 
certain quantities of wheat, to Austria, West Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Britain, and Israel, 
while exoprts to Hungary are under way. 


Political Diary 


July 30 — Ante Drndié, Chargé d’Affaires of the Yu- 
goslav Embassy at Washington, handed the 
State Department a Yugoslav memorandum 
pointing out the legal invalidity of the ruling 
of the District Court in California, which rejec- 
ted the Yugoslav request for the extradition of 
the war criminal Andrija Artukovi¢c. At the 
same time he protested against further hospi- 
tality being extended to Artukovié in the USA. 

August 2—16 — President Tito sent his felicitations 
to prime ministers of several countries on the 
occasion of the proclamation of their countries’ 
independence. They were Nigeria, Upper Volta, 
the Ivory Coast, the Republic of Congo, the 
Republic of Gabon, the Republic of Chad and 
the Republic of Cyprus. 

August 8 — A Foreign Secretariat spokesman, in an 
interview with the foreign editor of TANJUG, 
stated that Yugoslavia considered that UNO 
was, above all and without delay called upon 
to put an end to the grave situation in the 
Congo. : 

August 14 — President Tito visited the island of Pag. 
In talks with the local leaders he enquired 
about the life and problems of the people there 
and about prospects for the development of this 
island. The next day the President visited Novi 
Vincdolski, where he acquainted himself with 
the present progress and the future prospects 
of this town in the North Adriatic. 

August 23 — The Fourth International Fair of 
Technics and Nuclear Power Exhibition was 
opened in Belgrade, with 420 Yugoslav and 709 
exhibitors from 25 countries taking part. 


D plomatic Diary 


July 29 — President Tito received Sir Fitzroy and 
Lady Maclean. Sir Fitzroy is former head of 
the British military mission at the Yugoslav 
People’s Liberation Army headquarters. 

July 30 — President Tito received at Brioni, Mr S. 
V. Kumah, Ambassador Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary of the Republic of Ghana, who 
presented his credentials. Later the President 
received Mr A. B. Perera, Ambassador Extra- 


ordinary and Plenipotentiary of Ceylon, who 
requested an audience. 

July 31 — Pres.dent Tito gave a luncheon on Brioni 
in honour of Mr Djuanda Kartawidjaja, Chief 
Minister of Indonesian Government, and Mrs 
Kartawidjaja. 

August 15—25 — By decree, the President of the 
Republic appointed Ivo Sarajcéic, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary at the Foreign Secretariat, as the 
new Yugoslav Ambassador to Austria; Dusan 
Blagojevi¢c, Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Foreign Secretariat, as the new Yugoslav 
Ambassador to Norway; -Dr Zvonko Peri§Si¢, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Foreign Secre- 
tariat, as the first Yugoslav Ambassador to 
Ghana; and Srdja Prica, Foreign Under-Secre- 
tary, as the new Yugoslav Ambassador to Great 
Britain. i 

August 17 — Mr R. A. Asmaun, Indonesian Ambas- 
sador in Belgrade, gave a reception at the 
Metropol Hotel on the occasion of the Indo- 
nesian national holiday. 

August 23 — Jon Rab, Rumanian Ambassador in Bel- 
grade, gave a reception at the Rumanian 
Embassy on the occasion of the Rumanian na- 
tional holiday. 
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